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A Song for the New ¥ear. 


THIRTY-EIGHT AND THIRTY-NINE. 


“Rien n'est change, mes amis !""—Charles Diz. 


I] wearp a sick man’s dying sigh, 
And an infant s idle laughter ; 

The old year went with mourning by, 
The new came dancing after: 

Let sorrow shed her lonely tear, 
Let revelry hold ber ladle ; 

Bring boughs of cypress for the bier, 
Fling roses on the cradle : 

Mutes to wait on the funeral state ! 
Pages to pour the wine! 

And a requiem for thirty-eight, 
And a health to thirty-nine. 


Alas! for human happiness, 
Alas! tor human sorrow ; 
Our yesterday 1s nothingness, 
What else will be our morrow? 
Still beauty must be stealing hearts, 
And knavery stealing purses, 
Sull cooks must live by making tarts, 
And wits by making verses ; 
While sages prate and courts debate, 
The same stars set and shine ; 
And the world, as it rolled through thirty-eight, 
Must roll through thirty-mne. 


Some king will come, in heaven’s good ume, 
To the tomb his father came to; 

Some thief will wade through blood and crime 
To a crown he has ne claim to; 

Some suffering land will rend in twain 
The manacles that bound her, 

And gather the links of the broken chain 
To fasten them proudly round her : 

The grand and great will love and hate, 
And combat and combine; 

And much we were in thirty-eight, 
We shall be in thirty-nine. 


O'Connell will toil to raise the rent, 
And Kenyon to sink the nation ; 

And Sheil will abuse the Parliament, 
And Peel the Association : 

And the thought of bayonets and swords 
Will make ex-chancellors merry ; 

And jokes will be cut in the House of Lords, 
And throats in the county Kerry : 

And writers of weight will speculate 
On the cabinet's design ; 

And just what it did in thirty-eight, 
It will do in thirty-nine. 


Dickens will be extremely gay, 
And Hook extremely dirty ; 

And brick and mortar still we say 
“Try Warren, No. 30:” 

And “General Sauce” wil! have its puff, 
And so will Genera! Jackson; 

And peasants will diink heavy stuff, 
Which they pay a heavy tax on: 

And long and late, at many a féte, 
Gooseberry champagne will shine ; 

And as old as it was in thirty-eight, 
Tt wall be in thirty-nine. 


And the goddess of Love will keep her smiles, 
And the god of cups his orgies ; 

And there'll be riots in St. Giles, 
And weddings in St. George's ; 

And mendicants wil! sup like kings, 
And lords will swear like lackeys ; 

And black eyes oft wil! lead to rings, 
And rings will lead to black eyes 

And pretty Kate will scold her mate, 
In a dialect al! divine ; 

Alas! they married in thirty-eight— 
They will part in thirty-nine. 


John Thomas Mugg, on a lonely hill, 
Will do a deed of mystery ; 

The Morning Chronicle will fill 
Five columns with the history ; 

The jury will be all surprise, 
The prisoner quite collected ; 

And Justice Park will wipe his eyes, 
And be very much affected ; 

And folks will relate poor Corder’s fate, 
As they hurry home to dine, 

Comparing the hangings of thirty-eight, 
With the hangings of thirty-nine. 


A curate will go from the house of prayer, 
To wrong his worthy neighbour, 

By dint ef quoting the text of Blair, 

And singing the songs of Weber: 





Sir Harry will leave the Craven hounds, 
To trace the guilty parties ; 

And ask of the court five thousand pounds, 
To prove how rack'd his heart ts ; 

An advocate will execrate 
The spoiler of hymen's shrine, 

And the speech that did for thirty-eight, 

i] Will do for thirty-nine. 


My uncle will swathe his gouty limbs, 
And tell of his oils and blubbers ; 
My aunt, Miss Dobbs, will play longer hymns, 
1} And rather longer rubbers ; 
| My cousin in parliament will prove, 
How utterly ruin'd trade is ; 
My brother, at Eton, will fall in love 
With half a hundred ladies ; 
{ My patron will sate his pride from plate, 
| And his thirst from the Bordeaux vine ; 
His nose was red in thirty-eight, 
Ii *T will be redder in thirty-nine ! 


And oh ! I shall find how, day by day, 
All thoughts and things look older ; 

How the laugh of pleasure grows less gay, 
And the heart of friendabip colder ; 

But still I shall be what I have been, 
Sworn foe to Lady Reason, 

And seldom troubled with the spleen, 
And fond of talking treason ; 

I shall buckle my skait, and leap my gate, 
And throw, and write my line ; 

And the woman I worshipped in thirty-eight, 


I shall worship in thirty-nine ! 
1] 





| ORIGINAL SKETCHES OF REAL LIFE. 


i| THE ADVENTURES OF A PAIR OF TOP-BOOTS. 
i} BY JOHN ST. HUGH MILLS. 


** Mankind are all racers in varied degrees, 
Priests run for livings, lawyers for fees, 
\ Doctors for patients, courtiers for place, 
|| The world is our course—our life is the race.” 
|| It was in the merry month of May, “ when bees from flower to 
|| fower sip honey,” we were turned out of that prince of bootmaker's 
i shop in St. James’s-street, the proverbial Hoby’s. Our tops the 
\| very tip of feshion, soft, white and delicate as a lady's hand 
No mirror more polished, (with one exception,) and as we were ex- 
| hibited by the artist to the proselytes of St. Crispan in fellowship, 
loud were the ejaculations of praise, much to his gratification. Silver 
|| paper was carefully wrapped over our never-to-be-sufficiently-ad- 
mired charms, and calling a coatless, dirty urchin, he directed, in a 
‘commanding voice, an immediate and thorough purgation of the di- 
gits, by an (anticipated purgatory) ablution 
. “ My ’ands are clean,” growled the boy. 
“T say they aint, and that’s enough,"’ replied the carver of leather 
“| say they is,” obstinately said the boy 
| They is—vou ignorant shoe-scraper—you unseemly young mur- 
derer of grammar. I'm ashamed of your barbarous language.’ 
“And I’m ashamed o° yourn, Mr. Wax; you know master said 


no bad language he wouldn't allow 
“No bad language he wouldn't allow,” repeated the justly irri- 
tated corrector. ‘ You living negative, take these boots home di- 
rectly, and don't open your potatoe consumer except for a victual- 
ling department as long as you hive.” 
The urchin grinned satisfactorily, finding he was not compelled 
to perform a reluctant wash; for, with philosophical reasoning, he 


‘usually observed when required to apply water, “ Vot's the use, | 


one gets dirty again.” 

It is to be regretted that the most subtle theories possible for hu- 
man understanding to comprehend, so natural, possible, probable 
and capable of defined results, so unanswerable and ingenious, 
should often, I may say very often, be found difficult of practical 
illustration. Logicians have, in their refinement of reasoning, con- 
vinced themselves beyond the shadow of a doubt, that there is a 
possibility of existence acd non-existence at one and the same period 
They have stated that a horse-chestnut must be a chestnut horse—that 


the moon may be composed of green cheese. However puzzled these 
philosophers might be to bear out their respective syllogisms by ocu- 
lar demonstration, our young theorist had not the least difficulty in 
| illustrating his ; for, with exemplary stoicisin, he supported his hypo- 
thesis of the certainty of his hands becoming unclean within a |i- 
mited period of their ablution, by seldom submitting them to that 
ordeal. 

After looking at all the print-shops in his way, and out of his way 


‘and successfully abstracting from the fruit-stalls divers quantities of |, 
H trifling luxuries without giving a fair equivalent—it being a theory '' 


with him that property ought not to be selfishly appropriated, 
but free for every one’s use, more particularly apples, to which he 
was partial. He at length gave a knock and ring at the door of a 
mansion in Belgrave-Square. A servant opened the door dressed 
in a dashing livery of scarlet and white, powdered wig, silk stock- 
ings, and gold buckles in his pumps. Upon seeing our worthy con- 
ductor, he extracted a toothpick from his waistcoat pocket and com- 
menced an attack upon his masticators, evincing a thorough con- 
tempt towards the cause of his disturbance. An internal rumble, 
something resembling *‘ what do you want," after considerable dif- 
ficulty, escaped his lips. Our bearer was awe-struck at the magnifi 
cent person who stood before him, and meekly inquired ‘if one Mr 
Smith lived there '” 

«Mr. who!” ferociously exclaimed the footman 

“ Smith, sir,” repled the boy 

‘How dare you ask me such a preposterous interrogatory, you 
snivelling production of a Jerusalem pony’ You know one Smith 
could not live here.”’ 

* No, sir, I didn’t.” 

“T insist upon it that you did. You knew it well enough. Smith 
indeed !"" replied the man of consequence, his nose twisting itself 
into a perfect curl with aristocratick disgust at the plebeian name 
of “Smith.” The olfactory nerves were indubitably offended at 
the respiration of the vulgarism 

The label upon onr matchless lining was perused and re-perused 
over and over again by our young friend; the horrified man of re 
finement looking upon him with an exquisite expression of extreme 
annoyance, at length he said, “* Hold up the boots, that I may see 
the name.” We were accordingly suspended in a close position to 
the prominent feature of his countenance. “Ah! I thought so 
Yes, yes. Had no doubt from the first. Smith, indeed! Do you 
know, superlative of noodles, that S-m-y-t-h-e spells Smythe, and 
that Sir Horatio St. Vincent Telesforo de Vere Smythe, is not to be 
inquired for as one Mr. Smith. Now think of that, and you can 
make my compliments to your master, and say, the sooner he kicks 
vou out of his shop the earlier he'll please me.” 

With this profound speech we were consigned to Sir Horatio's 
gentleman, not sorry to be free from the dingy paws of the obse- 
quious committer of vulgarity, who stood wondering how human 
wisdom could be brought to such perfection as to be capable of dis- 
covering the distinction of ** Smith” and “* Smythe.” 

“A pair of boots from Hoby, Sir Horatio,” introduced us to ovr 
employer, a young, dashing-looking gentleman, who was squeezing 
his waist into the smallest dimensions possible, before a large toilet- 
glass 

* Just in the nick of time. Get the persuaders, Albion,” com- 
manded Sir Horatio to the much altered.in-demeanour Albion. A 
pair of boot-hooks were produced, and, after some exertion, we were 
** persuaded " on the feet of the tortured baronet, whose countenance 
expressed the annoyance of pinching a tolerably large foot into rather 
a sinall boot 

“IT wish you had my favourite corn, Albion, instead of me,” 
groaned Sir Horatio. 

“ T wish I had, sir,” rejoined Albion 

* You wish nothing of the kind, you rascally, falsehood coiner,”’ 
passionately exclaimed Siz Horatio. * Now, Albion, are you not a 
villain *"* 

« Yes, sir, I am,” meekly rejoined Albion 

This admission apparently soothed the tyranmical Sir Horatio, who, 
after threatening to exterminate Hoby, and to throw va into the fire, 
for pressing too closely upon the tender affections of his pedes, coolly 
proceeded to complete the toilet 

* Albion, tel! James, to inform Thomas, that John is to ride behind 
me, to-day, upon the cob.” 

“Yes, sir. And what horse will you please to ride, Sir Horatio '” 
asked the attendant, as if pleading for lus life 

“He! he! he! I have an idea that I shall not please the animal 
I ride to-day—he! he! he! Notbad I'll have Galopade. Say, 
if any one calls, that I am gone to St. Albans's steeple-chase.” 

In the course of an hour we were on the road, going at a furious 
speed, it being a maxim with Sir Horatio mvanably to ride as if the 
prince of brimstone kicked him every inch of the way. Clouds of 
dust rose and smothered our polished surface ; the bright spurs that 
ornamented us began to redden from the continued pricking of the 
exhausted horse, as we neared the sporting locality, the town of 
St. Alban’s. 

* That's pretty travelling, Beecher: twenty-five miles in an hour 
and twenty minutes,” said our master, to a small, thick-set, large- 


| whiskered individual, as he dismounted from his jaded horse 


“It would stump up timber, and no mistake. A oss made o' steel 


—observing with laudable curiosity everything worthy of notice, || couldn't stand it,” replied the little, big-whiskered man. 
“ Never mind ; there are more where Galopade came from.” 
“*Gallop-ard you call her, do you, sir’ 


Well, then, you have 
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| neck, taking the fences so exactly together, that it was impossible | 
' to form any correct opinion which would be the winner. 


given Gallop-ard, a hard gallop. Ha! ha! ha!” observed the face- 
tious whiskers undoing the girths 

** What horse do you ride, Beecher ?” inquired Sir Horatio. 

“T crosses the crack old Moonraker.” 

“ Will he win?” 

“If he can keep enough wind in his bellows,” replied the jockey, 
with a professional look of importance 

“Poor, old fellow! He should not run any longer, if he was 
mine. He is much too old,” said Sir Horatio 


“Oh, you are a pretty, humane creetur, you are. I shouldn't be 


surprised to see you turn one o’ them cruelty-prevention chaps, 
afore long.” 

* That's capital! A good idea, ‘pon my honour 
if there is a secret, do let me into it, for | want to win a lump to-day, 


Now, Beecher, 


being hard-up.”’ 
* T like to do business with you, Sir Horatio, ‘cause we under- 
I'll tell you how the event will come off to a 


stand each other 
moral. 
last ; if he can't, Antelope will. 
thick, and don't forget me after the diversion 

In a few minutes, we were in the midst of jockeys, dukes, horse- | 


The crack will make play all the way, and win, if he can 
There, now go and stick it on| 


dealers, noblemen, blacklegs, gentlemen, pickpeckets, and other |, 


worthy and unworthy members of society, who crowd a betting-ring, 

all for the same object—-that of acquiring another's property. 

** Five to four against Ante- 
* A hundred to ten against 


* Seven to one against Humbug 
lope.” * Three to two on Moonraker.’ 
Jerry Sneak.” 
who bawled out every moment, and wrote in a small black book, | 
the bets as they were taken by the surrounding bipeds 

**My book ts closed,” said Sir Horatio to a man who offered a 
wager. 

“T hope it’s a good un,” whispered Mr. Beecher, who took the |) 
volume and commenced perusing with an extraordinary degree of | 
interest. “ That will do,” continued he, * you'll hook a couple of ; 
cool thousands. What will be my compliment, Sir Horatio!” 

“Tf you put Moonraker in, you shall have two hundred out of it.” | 

“Then in he goes, to a moral,” grinned Mr. Beecher. 

The order was given for preparation, when fifteen noble horses were 
brought from their stables, and, after the process of saddling, the 
jockeys mounted, dressed in variegated silk and satin jackets. * The | 


crack,” a large-boned horse, was the object of attraction, and opinions || 
differed as to his being able ¢o dast the distance. Mr. Beecher was 
mounted upon him in a green and gold livery, and, as he passed 
close to us, gave a knowing wink, which clearly signified, that he 
was a very clever fellow, in his own opinion. Sir Horatio placed 
the first finger of his right hand close to his nasal organ, intending 
to convey, as it appeared to us, by this telegraphick communication, 
a thorough knowledge of the secrets in the great mind of Mr 
Beecher ; in short, as much as to say, “ I nose it.” 

All was now bustle and confusion, every one being deeply interested, 
or wishing to appear so ; pushing, crowding, treading without re- 
morse or dread upon each other's feet, and hurrying either to the 
starting or winning post. 

“Come, you Grecian, vy don’t you boil up and stand clear of a 
genl'm'n. Ain't you got no peepers to see a nobleman ven he's right 
under your veels,’’ hollowed a costermonger in a donkey-cart to a 
brother whip 

“ Now bumptious, does your ma’ know ye'r out. 
disposed to think she'd sold her mangle.” 

“And so she has, and let me out to sport the tin,’ 
donkey-cart proprietor 

Sir Horatio was standing with one of us in the stirrup, preparing 
to mount Galopade, when the little amusing repartee took place be- 
tween the rival phaetons, and attracted his attention so much, that 
the horse placed his foot on that part of us on terra firma ; Sir Horatio 
imagined it to be the plebeian hoof of a young, effeminate looking 
person, who gazed at the mob with mouth distended close to us. 
In a moment, thwack, thwack, thwack, came the whip, from Sir Ho- 
ratio, upon the shoulders of the supposed offender, who started and 
jumped with an alacrity and determination, worthy of a better cause. 

“Tl teach you to tread on my boot, you counter-skipper,” ex- 
claimed Sir Horatio. 

“Tread on your boot, sir! replied the individual, rubbing his 
amarting shoulders, ‘I never touched you, sir; and, sir, I tell you 
what, sir, you have done an offence against the law, sir. You have 
have committed an assault v2 e¢ armas, sir. I'|l bave satisfaction, sir 

* You be hanged,” suggested Sir Horatio 

“That will be your latter end, sir, and—" 

“Tf you say another word, I'll thrash you within an inch of your ex- 
istence,"’ interrupted the baronet. 

The unfortunate immediately receded twenty yards upon this kind 
and friendly warning, observing something about * non molliter im- 
posuit manus. Petition to the queen. Liberty of the subject in- 
fringed. Pistols, sinall-swords, and ten paces.’ 

Sir Horatio threw himself into the saddle, and was proceeding to 
start, when the groom who held Galopade informed him it was the 
horse’s foot, and not the man’s, that pressed upon his boot 

“ Was it, really!” replied our master, quite unconcerned at the 
trifling mistake. 

We were stationed at the winning-post, where, after remaining a 
few minutes, the assembled motley group shouted, ‘Here they come! 
Antelope's first, Moonraker's second, and Jerry Sneak’s third.” 

“Moonraker against the two for five hundred,” hollowed Sir 
Horatio. 

“ That's a bet," said the facetious costermonger, which much de- 
lighted the ragged portion of the mobility. 

The two horses, Antelope and Moonraker, 


Vun vould be 


replied the 


had 


. 


were now neck and 


Such were the varied exclamations of our employer, | 


The re- 


spective riders were using every means to increase their speed ; whip 


and spur were applied with unrelenting perseverance, and the reins | 


rolled with that peculiar twist which stimulates ihe horse to exer- 


tion. Sull no perceptible advantage was gained by either. On they 


came as if linked together, topping banks and hedges, clearing brooks , 


and ditches, with perfect equality of pace and power. The last bar- 
rier, previous to entering the meadow where the winning-post was, 
consisted of a high bank with a wide ditch on both sides. 
jockies gathered up their reins as they neared the leap, putting their 
horses straight as arrows at it. Moonraker cleared, but fell on reach- 
ing the ground from exhaustion, hurling Mr. Whiskers in the air 
like a shuttlecock. Antelope jumped across the bank, scrambled 

| for an instant, and then fell powerless into the ditch beneath, carry- 
ing his rider with him. 

Directly Mr. Beecher rose from embracing the turf, he shook him- 
self and exclaiming “all right,” proceeded to excite the prostrate 
horse to rise by a gentle hint from his tormenter ; but the poor crea- 

| ture groaned, and at each exertion fell again. ‘ Up you must get,” 
said the irritated rider, “if you cannot carry me in, I must you.” 
| Sir Horatio and others proceeded to assist the tired and breathless 
animal from the ground with as much despatch as possible. 
** Now, Beecher, for heaven's sake get on,” passionately exclaimed 


, 


the baronet. 
The third horse, Jerry Sneak, now approached, which was no 
sooner heard by Moonraker than, turning his head to look at his an- 
| tagonist, fresh strength invigorated his limbs. The noble creature 
bounded from the earth, and rushed forward on his course, requiring 
| neither whip nor spur to reach the goal foremost in the race, which 
| was no sooner accomplished, than, rearing almost perpendicularly, 
he fell lifeless to the earth. 
** That's touch and go which is good pilotage,’ 
with a satisfactory chuckle. 
“Poor old Moonraker!” 
sorry the gallant fellow’s dead. 


exclaimed Sir Horatio. “I'm truly 
*Pon my honour, [ should much 


|| prefer my nearest relation vacating this restless world rather than a 


good horse like him.” 

“ Ha, ha, ha! that's capital; but what's the odds? He died like 
a trump card in his glory, and not as half of ‘em do inthe knacker’s 
amputation shop,” sagely observed Mr. Beecher 


The baronet and his whiskered friend were so elated with their | 
| success, that they resolved to dine together. 
| wine passed freely, and in a short time each became evidently satis- 


fied that he was the finest fellow imaginable. 
“Tsay, Beecher—give us—me—a song,” said Sir Horativ, in ra- 
ther a peculiar and inarticulate voice. 
“ With all the pleasure in life,” replied the flattered companion 
who in a loud tone commenced— 
The dew lightly fell on the sweet-briar thorn, 
Aurora proclaimed it was day, 


Shrill echo repeated the sound of the horn, 
Which zephyr bore softly away. 


The dogs were uncoupled, the chase did not lack, 
When Towler, a stanch mettied hound, 

That once was the boast of the op'ning pack, 
Crawled forth to the musical sound. 


For years he unrivalled was held, far and near, 
As stanch as e’er followed the chase, 

O’er hedge, ditch and stile, would skim light as air, 
Tull age made him slacken his pace 


No more the gay chase he awakes in the morn, 
For stretching himself on the ground, 

His ear faintly caught the echoing horn, 
And he died to the musical sound. 


“ Well sung—by Jupiter. I say, Beecher,” continued the baro- 
net, “* such—diversion—this morning. Horse—trod on—my boot— 
thought—'twas a fe!low—so I—thrashed the miserable—adverb.” 

“ Serve him right,” hiccupped Mr. Whiskers. 

“ The shoe-string.’ 

* Hit him again, he hasn't a friend in the world,” suggested Mr. 
Beecher. 

“So [ will; let us go and inflict another chastisement upon the 
said Sir Horatio, in a determined manner with little impedi- 


insect, 
ment of speech. 

** What for, though!" wisely inquired Mr. Beecher. 

“ Why, oh! for nothing. Some deserve thrashing for something, 
you know: others, consequently, must deserve thrashing for nothing.” 

«Very true,” acquiesced Mr Beecher, who, in the confusion of 
did not comprehend in the least de- 


* nothings” and * somethings’ 
gree the gist of Sir Horatio’s refined argument, and always thought, 


| with other innumerable enlightened people, that when anything pre- 


sented itself difficult of solution, the most easy method was to pass 
it over with an admission of unquestionable mght, tile, and full en- 
joyment of asserted claim and privilege. 

We proceeded into the stable-yard of the inn, and after parading 
up and down ina serpentine manner for a few minutes, discovered 
the object of our search leaning against a water-butt, quietly puffing 
acigar. His hat was placed knowingly on one side, and he pos- 
sessed the appearance of having happily buried in oblivion the un- 
pleasant rencontre of the morning. 

“Thad the pleasure of horse-whipping you this morning,” politely 
observed the baronet, taking off his hat. 

“ Yes, sir,” fiercely replied the individual. “ And—” 

“T'll thrash you again this evening,” interrupted Sir Horatio 

“What, sir! eh, sir! what, sir!’ exclaimed the terrified adverb, 
assuming a posture of defence. 

“ Tt’s no use your doing that,” suggested Mr. Beecher. 

“You'd much better take it quietly. It's the advice of a friend. 
*Pon my honour you'd much better.” 


The | 


said Mr. Beecher, | 


After the repast the | 


“ Never,” replied the individual firmly, ‘ never.” 
“I'm going to chastise you,” said Sir Horatio, * for—" 
“What sir? I say for what, sir'” 
“ Why—for—. Do tell him, Beecher, for I quite forget.” 
* You are going to be flogged for nothing ; 
deserve, you know,” said Mr. Beecher, in a convincing tone 
“Ah! yes, that’s it. I knew it was for something,” observed 
Sir Horatio 
| The persecuted one was stultified at the conflicting charge, and 
looked first at one and then at the other of his accusers 


which of course you 


At iength 
he stammered out. 

“Ttell you what—I'm in the law, and, without going into the 
merits of the case, I beg to submit that there is a flaw in your indict- 
ment; sv your case is dismissed with costs.”” And seizing the edge 
of the water-butt, he pulled it to the ground, dashing the contents 
over the baronet and Mr. Beecher, soaking them from head to foot 
As soon as Sir Horatio recovered his profound astonishment at 
having the tables—or more properly, the water-butt—turned upon 
him, he sent us with a degree of hearty good will, against the og 
coccygis of the offender, that was quite delightful to our gratified 
feelings of revenge, for our complexion was much impaired by the 
wetting we received, and no lady could be more justifiably indig- 
However, the unhappy 
The British 
lion was roused within his breast, and, clawing hold of the baronet, 
they scuffled, reeled, pulled, and in a few seconds down they rolled 
into the water and mud, effectually altering our appearance for the 
worse. 

** Confusion,” said Sir Horatio rising, ‘ He’s spoiled my beots '” 


nant than we were, at so grave an injury. 
one could not, unresistingly, stand kicking any longer. 





MISCELLANEOUS SELECTIONS, 


YOU'VE ASKED ME ABOUT MY INTENDED. 


You've ask‘d me about my intended, 
Captain Hope of the seventeenth Lancers; 
Every excellence in him ts blended, 
And my captain’s the sweetest of dancers. 
Each foregn and difficult air 
He warbles distinct and divinely, 
And extracts every harmony rare, 
From his flute, which he plays very finely. 


His figure and face are romantick, 
His teeth are like twin rows of pearl-- 
Twould drive every young heiress frantick, 
To mark how his moustaches curl. 
Then his style so heroick, yet tender, 
Compels me almost to elope, 
And enter on life with some splendour, 
As the bride of my dear captain Hope. 


His family, some say, ia descended, 
From Rufus—or Peter the Cruel ; 
My captain for war was intended, 
And has kill’d his man in a duel. 
The only balls now he shall deal in, 
Are those which the mght-time consumes, 
When the subjects of King Almack steal in 
By couples, at Willis’s Rooms. 


AN ACTUAL SCENE AFTER BATTLE. 


The battle of Soldin, between the Russians and the king of Prus- 
sia, was warmly contested ; and after it was over, a clergyma 
went upon the ground and afterwards wrote the following account 
of what he saw :—* At one o'clock the cannonading ceased, and | 
went out on foot to Soldin to learn in whose favour the battle had 
turned. Towards evening, seven hundred Russian fugitives came 
to Soldin. It was a pitiful sight; some holding up their hands 
cursing and swearing ; others praying and praising the king of Prus 
sia, without hats or clothes, some on foot, others two on 4 horse, 
with their heads and arms tied up; some dragging along by the 
stirrups, and others by the tatls of the horses. When the battle wes 
decided, and victory shouted for the Prussian army, [ ventured to 
the place where the cannonading had been. After walking some 
way, a cossack’s horse came running full speed towards me. | 
mounted him; and on my way for seven miles and a half on this 
side of the field of battle, I found the dead and wounded lying o 
the ground, and sadly cut in pieces. The further I advanced the 
more these poor creatures lay heaped one upon another, That 
scene I shall never forget. The cossacks, as soon as they saw me 
cried out ‘water! dear sir, water! water!’ Gracious heavens 
what a sight! men, women and children, Russians and Prussians 
carriages and horses, oxen, chests and baggage, all lying one upo 
another to the height of a man; seven villages all around m¢ 
flames, and the inhabitants either massacred or thrown into the fire 
The poor wounded soldiers were still firing at one another in the 
greatest exasperation. ‘The field of battle was a plain two and 4 
half miles long, entirely covered with dead and wounded. There 
was not room to set my foot without treading on some of them 
Several brooks were so filled op with Russians, that they lay heape 
one upon another as high as ten or twelve feet, and appeared like 
hills to the even ground. I could hardly recover myself from the 
fright occasioned by the great and miserable outcry of the wounded 
A noble Prussian officer who had lust both his legs, cried out to me, 
‘Sir, vou are a priest, and preach mercy, pray show me some com- 
passion aud despatch me at once.’ ” 


EFFECTS OF MUSICK. 


The effect of musick on the senses was oddly and wonderfully ver- 
ified, during the mourning for the duke of Cumberland, uncle 0! 
George the third. A tailor had an order for a great number © 
black suits, which were to be finished in a very short space of tune 
| Among his workmen there was a fellow who was always singh 
|“ Rule Britannia,” and the rest of the journeymen joined in the cho- 
‘rus. The tailor made his observations, and found that the slow ume 
| of the tune retarded the work ; in consequence, he engaged 4 blind 
| fiddler, and, placing him near the workshop, made him play con- 

stantly the lively tune of “ Nancy Dawson.” The design had the 
| desired effect ; the tailurs’ elbows moved obedient to the melody, 
| and the clothes were sent home within the prescribed period. 
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EUROPEAN AND TURKISH HABITS CONTRASTED- 
From Urquhart's Spirit of the East. 


Europeans commemorate the laying of the foundation-stone; 
Turks celebrate the covering in of the roof. 

Among the Turks, a beard is a mark of dignity; with us of neg- 
ligence. : ; , 

Shaving the head is, with them, acustom ; with us, a punishment. 

We take off our gloves before our sovereign ; they cover their hands 
with their sleeves. 

We enter an apartment with our heads uncovered ; they enter an 
apartment with their feet uncovered. : 

With them, the men have their necks and their arms naked; with 
ys, women have their arms and necks naked. 

With us, the women parade in gay colours, and the men in som- 
bre; with them, in both cases, it is the reverse. 
With us, the men ogle the women; in Turkey, the women ogle 
the men. 

With us, the lady looks shy and bashful; in Turkey, it is the 
gentleman. 

In Europe, a lady cannot visit a gentleman; in Turkey, she can. 
Iu Turkey, a gentleman cannot vist a lady; in Europe, he can. 

There the ladies always wear trousers, and the gentleman some- 
times petticoats. 

With us, the red cap is the symbol of licence : with them, it is the 
hat. 

In our rooms the roof 1s white and the wall is coloured ; with them 
the wall is white, and the roof is coloured 

In Turkey there are gradativns of social rank without privileges ; 
in England there are privileges without corresponding social dis 


tunctions. 
With us, social forms and etiquette supersede domestick ties; with 


them the etiquette of relationship supersedes that of society. 

With us the schoolmaster appeals to the authority of the parent; 
with them the parent has to appeal to the superiour authority and 
responsibility of the schoolmaster. 

With ua a student is punished by being “confined to chapel ;’ 
with them a scholar is punished by being excluded from the mosque. 

Amongst us masters require characters with their servants; in 
Turkey servants inquire into the character of masters. 

We consider dancing a polite recreation; they consider it a dis- 
graceful avocation. 

An Englishman will be astonished at what he calls the absence 
of publick credit in Turkey; the Turk will be amazed ut our na- 
tional debt. 

The first will dispute the Turks for having no organization to fa- 
cilitate exchange; the Turk will be astounded to perceive in England 
laws to impede the circulation of commerce. 

The Turk will wonder how government can be carried on with 
divided opinions: the Englishman will not believe that, without op- 
position, independence can exist. 

In Turkey, commotion may exist without disaffection ; in England, 
disaffection exists without commotion. 

A European, in Turkey, will consider the administration of jus- 
tice defective; a Turk, in Europe, will consider the principles of law 
unjust. 

The first would esteem property, in Turkey, insecure against vio- 
lence; the second would consider property, in England, insecure 
against law. 

The first would marvel how, without lawyers, law can be admi- 
nistered; the second would marvel how, with lawyers, justice can 
be obtained. 

The first would be startled at the want of a check upon the cen- 
tral government; the second would be amazed at the absence of 
control over the local administration. 

We cannot conceive immutability in the principles of the state 
compatible with well-being ; they cannot conceive that which is good 


and just capable of change. 

The Englishman will look on the Turk as destitute of taste 
cause he has no publick amusements; the Turk will reckon the man 
miserable who lacks amusements from home. 

The Englishman will look on the Turk as destitute of taste, becaus 
he has no pictures; the Turk will consider the Englishman destitute 
of feeling, from his disregard of nature. 

The Turk will be disgusted at our haughty treatment of our infe- 
tiours; the Englishman will revolt at the purchase of slaves. 

They will reciprocally call each other fanatick in religion—disso- 
lute in morals—uncleanly in habits—unhappy in the development 
of their sympathies and their tastes—destitute severally of their po- 
litical freedom—each will consider the other unfit for good society 

The European will term the Turk pompous and sullen; the Turk 
will call the European fl.ppant and vulgar. 

It may therefore be imagined how interesting, friendly, and har- 


he- 


monious, must be the intercourse between the two. 


ALGIERS IN THE SPRING OF 1837. 


A veiled Moorish lady requested one day to be admitted to the 
provisional governour, unve iled herself before him, and declared, in 
broken French, that she was determmed to become a Chrisuan. 
General Voirol, a temperate and intelligent man, inquired if the lady 
was married, and, on learning that she was not, sent her to the Ablx 
Spitz, who was quite delighted with the prospect of having to bap- 
uzethe first convertin Algiers. Meanwhile the cadi, a most respec- 
table officer, but fanatically attached to his religion, was informed 
f the circumstance. He hastened to the governour and claimed the 
ady, declaring that she had no right to change her religion, General 
Voirol replied, with great moderation, that to him personally it was 
amatter of the utmost indifference to what religion this lady chose 
to belong; that the law allowed every one to follow that rel:gion 
which his conscience preferred, consequently he could not permit 
violence to be done to the will of the female in question. The Ma 
hometan judge then desired leave to speak to the lady, that by 
words of persuasion he might bring her back to the faith of her fore- 
fathers. The cadi and abbeé then began to preacli both at once to 
the recreant Moor. They loaded one another with abuse, but nei- 
ther felt offended, because neither understood the language of lus 


antagonist. The eloquence of the Abbé Spitz had, however, two 
powerful auxiliaries against the cadi. The first was, the fondness 
which the Moorish lady had contracted for European manners; the 
second, the hope of obtaining a Frenchman for a husband. All the 
arguments of the cadi proved ineffectual. He quitied the field, to 
the great satisfaction of the abbe, whom wantof breath and words had 


' nearly silenced. His adversary, finding that he could effect nothing 


by fair means, determined to have recourse to violence. He sent his 
tchiaour, or runners, to bring the apostate Mahometan to the hall 
of justice, where preparations were just making to administer the 
bastinado, when the arrival of an.aide-de-camp of the governour pre 
vented the execution of his tyrannical sentence. The lady, escorted 
by a great concourse of people, headed by the abbe, was conducted 
in trumph to the church, and baptized immediately. The exaspe- 
rated cadi thereupon repaired to the Mufti-el-molessi, the chiefof the 
Mahometan clergy, and both resolved forthwith to shut up the na- 
tive court of justice, which produced a great ferment among the 
Moorish population. General Voirol, feeling that he was in the right, 
took instant measures to break this fanatical opposition. He removed 
the mufti and the cadi from their offices,and appointed in their stead 
respectable Moors of more moderate sentiments. This affair made 
a great noise in Algiers, especially as the then civil intendent, Genty 
de Bussey, took part with the cadi against the governour. The mat- 
ter was referred to Paris, where the minister decided most justly in 
favour of General Voirol, and approved his proceedings. 


THE FORTUNE-HUNTER. 

You generally pick up this mercurial scamp at a watering-place ; 
and when introduced to him by some green master of the ceremo- 
nies at the race-ball or the assembly-rooms, you are in ecstasies 
with his good humour, his fashionable air, and sprightly talk. What 
a flattering desire does he not evince to conciliate your good opinion! 
How handsomely he gives in to your prejudices, and listens to the 
oracular words of wisdom that are constantly dropping from your 
lips! Then his wit, how easy and fertile it is, and free from spleen 
and malice! Then his hospitality! Can anything be more cordial 
than the manner in which he invites you to his castle, with a hard 
name, in some remote district of the kingdom! Your eldest daughter, 
to whom the bulk of your property descends at your death, speaks 
of lim in the highest terms, and so does your wife, to say nothing of 
your servants, who are one and all devoted to his interests. Is it 
possible, no matter how close-fisted you may be in your counting- 
house, that you, having a strong penchant for high life, can refuse a 
gentleman of whom all parties entertain so favourable an opinion, 
and who tells you, too, that he is on the most intimate terms with 
half the aristocracy of the realm—is it possible, I ask, that you 
can refuse so enviable an acquaintance the small trifle of fifty 
pounds, to be punctually repaid when his lazy steward remits his 
usual rents? Assuredly not; and accordingly you give him a check 
on your banker, after having nearly killed yourself with laughing at 
one of his droll post-prandial stories of “ that capital fellow, Lord 
Tom ;”' and a day or two afterwards you find, to your astonishment, 
that your daughter is missing from your breakfast table! You ring 
again; and down comes Betty in tears, and as pale as a parsnip 
your wife being in a swoon up-stairs—and hands you an open note, 
which she found lying on Miss Leonora’s dressing-table, and which 
informs her disconsolate parents that, not wishing to give them of- 
fence, but at the same time entertaining a strong conviction of the 
duty which she owes to herself, she has set off at daybreak for 
Gretna Green with Captain Theodore Augustus Fitz-Eustace! This 
intelligence puts you quite beside yourself with rage. You tear the 
note to atoms, fling your wig behind the fire, swal!ow your tea so 
scalding- hot that you are within an ace of suffocation, and having 
thus given vent to the sensibilities which the loss of fifty pounds 
seldom fails to engender in an affectionate bosom, you sit quietly 
down, and console yourself with the reflection, so soothing to your 
vanity, that you sew through the rascal from the first, but thought 
it the best way to take no notice until you had got proof positive 
against him! 


DO AS 1 DO, NEITHER MORE NOR LESS, 


The pope once stopping for the night ina small village of Italy, 
the inhabitants resolved to send him a deputation. The mayor also 
sugge sted to present his holiness with the chief produce of the coun- 
try, consisting of pine-apples, figs, and cream. The pine-apples, how- 
ever, were dispensed with, and cach member was to carry figs and 
cream in silver basins. “ Now,” said the mayor, with all the gravity 
of office, “ you are not accustomed to appear before these high per- 
sonages, therefore let us have no nonsense; do what you see me do, 
neither more nor less.” The deputation was arranged accordingly. The 
mayor placed himself majestically and magisterally at its head, 
armed, like his followers, with a basin of figs in his left hand, and of 
At this time it was the custom to wear beards. 
“* Neither 
more nor less, I beseech you.” There was a step down into the 
room, but the mayor not thinking of it, the shock plunged his beard 
and face into the cream-basin, and not being very young, brought 


him upon his knees, with his hands and basin under him, and his 


cream in his right. 
The door opened and the mayor repeated his caution. 


creamed face (richly ornamented with a well-lathered and dripping 
beard) as it were imploringly raised towards the representative of St 
Peter. The corporation thinking this a grave matter of form, simu!- 
taneously ducked their bearded faces, prostrated themselves on their 
marrow-bones, and significantly cast a half-inquiring and confident 
look at their leader, 4 all right 

The pope was at first (and wel! le ed; but burst 
into as genuine a fit of loughter as hi 


ys thou to say, “You see we are 
might he )astoun 


s lowest menial could have in 


dulged in; while his officers, conceiving that the addressers meant 
merely to hambug his high mightiness, gathered up the figs, and 


pelted the body corporate most lustily. The mayor hobbled out of 


the room as fast as he could, close!v followed by his brethren, one of 
whom whispered him, “How lucky we did not bring the pine- 
apples; they would have battered our heads to a mummy 


Dirrerent orinions.—The great Julius used to say—“ Give me 


sleek, fat men ;"* but Napoleon said—‘ Give me long-nosed men.” 


THE FAMILY CIRCLE. 


LIFT UP THINE EVES, AFFLICTED SOUL 


—_ 


BY JAMEs MONTOOMERY. 


Lirt up thine eves, afflicted soul! 
From earth lift 1 p thine eves, 

Though dark the ever mg shadews roll, 
And davlight beauty dies 

One 
Then rounds of glory ron, 


sun is set—a thousand more 
Where science leads thee to explore 
: 
In every star a sun 


Thus when some long-loved comfort ends, 
And nature would a spar, 

Faith to the heaven of heaven ascends, 
And meets ten thousand there 

First faint and small, then cleat and bright, 
Thev gladden all the g.oom, 

And stars that seem but points of hight, 

The rank of suns assume 


THOUGHT-EXCITING SENTENCES FROM THE BEST AUTHORITIFG 


I am sent to the ant, to learn industry; to the dove, to learn inno 
cence; to the serpent to learn wisdom; and why not to be the robin 
redbreast, who chants it as cheerfully in winter as in summer, to 
learn equanimity and patience. — Werwiet 

Inquietudes of mind cannot be prevented without first eradicating 
all your inclinations and passions, the winds and tide that preserve 
the great ocean of human life from perpetual stagnation 

Itis one of God's blessings that we cannot foreknow the hour of 
our death: for a time fixed, even} beyond the possibility of living, 
would trouble us more than doth this uncertamty ! 

Conversation augments pleasure, and diminishes pain, by our 
hav ng shares in either for sient woos are grc ates, as silent satis 
faction least; since sometimes our pleasures would be none but for 
telling of it, and our grief insupportable but for participation 
Wocherly 

The way to cure our prejud that every man should let 
alone those that he complains of in others, and examine his own 

woke 

We can behold with coldness the stupendous « splays of ommiyn 
tence, and be in transports at the puny essays of human skill; throw 
aside speculations of the sublimest nature and vastest ImMporlanes 
into some obscure corner of the mind, to make room for new notions 
md prefer the first reading of an mdith 
rent author, to the second or third perusal of one whose ment and 
reputation are established —- Gro 

Among the writers of all ages, some deserve fame, and have it: 
others neither have, nor deserve it; have it, not deserving ; 
others though deserving, yet totally miss it, or have ut not coual to 
their deserts.—— Milton 

Ave will supercilously censure all who are vounger than them 
selves, and the vices of the present time as pew ond unheard of 
when in truth they are the very same they practised, and practised, 
as long as they were able. They dre in mon that they have 
left some wiser behind them, though they leave none behind them 
whoever had any esteem of ther wisdom and judgment t 

The master of superstition is the people ; and in all superstitions 
wise men follow fools Raren 

Make a point never so clear, it is great odds that a man whose 
habits and the benefits of whose mind he a contrary way, shall le 
unable to comprehend it. So weak a thing is reason m competion 
with inclination.-- Berkeley. 

Scarcely have I ever heard or read the mtroductory phrase, * 
may say without vanity,”’ but some stnkmg and characteristick 
vanity has immediately tollowed.—- frank 

Truth and reason are common to every one, 
who spake them first than his who speaks them after 


we James 


ces 1s the 


of no consequence at all; 


Bolte 





and are no more his 
Mont: ne 


HE HAWK, 


There was lately presented to the English Zoological Society a 
fine hawk, caught on board the sh » Eamouth, on her passage from 
Sengal to London, when in about latitude twelve degrees north and 
longitude eighty-o@ht degrees, thirty minures east, which placed the 
stip three hundred miles trom land—the Andaman Islands. Frow 
the bird's tendency to fly away towards the enst, about the time of 
for some days alter the capramn of the Ex 
mouth wasled to suppose thatit must have been blown off. or followed 
out of siht of those islands At the time i was taken 
f devouring the ren a sea-Lird on the maim 
hat had previously 


Sunrise it was caught 
lis prev tl 


it wasinthe aete ns of 


topsail vard, wh been seen to pounce down upon 
and take up from the sea, This ts the second instance of a hawk 
being taken up by the same captain out of sieht of land: and. on 
the former occasion, a sparrow took refege in the eabu the shop 
was at that time about eahty oles from Cevlon From these « 
cumstanecs it i evident that hawks traverse ereat Spaces of the 
ocean, being able to fecd on the wing 


EMDALMING 

Of this art it was remarked by Macklin: “ The custom was invented 
in Egypt, to preserve the memory of the parent, a re spect to whom 
was deemed one of the prime duties of a family—and a sound policy 
it was, for on that great doctrine the chain of morality depends 
When that chain is broken, every man's will becomes a law — the 
husband neglects the wife, the wife the child, the child the parent, 
the will of each 1s the sole rule; hence the dissipation of the pre- 
sent time.” 

REMEMBER THE SARBATH-DAY 

The population of Smyrna, professing three distinct religions, ob 
serve three different sabbaths;—the Mahometans Friday, the Jews 
Saturday, and the Chnstians Sunday. “ The religious fe stivals of the 
Greeks, traveller, ‘Soften terminate in midnight orgies, which 
debase and degrade the Christian in the eyes of the pous Musulman.” 


Faye a 


POETRY OF ANCIENT BURIAL 


It was among the lovelest customs of the ancients to bury the 
young at morning twilight; for, as they strove to give the softest in 

rpretation to death, so they imagined that Aurora, who loved the 
young, had stolen them to her embrace, 


PROVERBS 


Our passions are like convulsion fits, which, though they make us 
stronger for the time, leave us weaker ewer after 
Avoid argument wit in spinning a yarn among silks and 
aA mans sure to be worsted 
Drunkenness turns a man out of himself, and leaves a beast in 
He room 
Hoy 


That trial is not far, where aff 


i ladies ; 


satine 


} 
aa working man’s dream 


clon or ptejudice is the judge. 
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TRANSLATIONS FROM THE FRENCH. 


THE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


A ricu capitalist of Paris, whom I shall name M. Lebrun, was | 


famed for his enterprising and speculative disposition. Not a new 
project was set on foot but he was applied to for his patronage and 
protection, and in general whatever he engaged in was crowned 
with success. Not long since he was one morning seated in his 
study at his country-house, when a cabriolet drove up to the door ; 
from it descended a young man of fashionable appearance and fine 
open countenance, not unknown to the frequenters of Tortoni’s. 
He demanded to speak with the master of the house; and was in- 
troduced at once to M. Lebrun. His host was in slippers and robe- 
de-chambre, for he loved to live as inidolentiy as he could when not 
immersed in the whirlpool of business at Paris. 

“You will excuse me, Monsieur,” said the young man, taking 
possession of an arm-cliair, “‘ you will excuse me for troubling your 
retirement by speaking to you of matters of speculation; but the 


affair in question is of grave importance and pressing nature ; it may | 


have consequences so morally useful to society, and so exorbitantly 
lucrative for the projectors, that I feel convinced of your forgiveness 
for speaking to you respecting it.” 
“Speak on, Monsieur; i am all attention,” said the capitalist, 
crossing his legs and drawing his dressing-gown closely about him. 
** Who could ever have supposed,” said the stranger, with great 
solemnity, ‘that in quitting an age of doubt and incertitude like the 


last, we should enter a period so remarkable for its desire to make | 


all fixed and certain as the present. 


in the nineteenth no doubt exists, because nothing is left to chance. 
It is by means of insurance that society is now re-organizing itself. 
What is there that is not now insured! Nay, it has been lately 
whispered that the Messrs. Rothschild think seriously of forming a 
company for insuring kings on their thrones, and for fixing ministers 
of state in possession of their portefeuilles ; in fact, insurance is the 
great instrument by which will be brought about that advanced 
state of humanity, so fruitlessly sought for by Fourrier, St. Simon, 


” 





and 

« But what is the meaning of this long preamble?” interrupted 
the master of the mansion, in a dry metallick voice. “* You are aware, 
I presume, that I require something positive—actual—palpable,” 
laying a stress on each expression. 

** My project unites all these qualities,” said the stranger. 

“ Well, then, let us have it without further preliminaries,’’ said 
the other. 


“ The fact is,’ said the projector, “ that the matter is of so deli- | 


cate anature, that! am obliged to prepare you for my proposal.” 

“T think [ can guess that it relates to an insurance company. 
What is it you propose to insure, Monsieur!” 

** Since I must speak positively, my plan is to insure marriageable 
girls against the great evil of their existence—against being old 
maids.” 

«* Hum—m—m,” ruminated the man of wealth, again fixing round 
him his rebe-de-chambre, which the slight irritation of the moment 
had displaced, * the idea is ingenious.” 

* You perceive that the natura! desire, which must arise in every 
lady's bosom to avoid celibacy, will incline her to insure, and the 
profits must be enormous.” 

“Yes, that is clear enough; but how will you manage the rate 
of insurance *” 

* That must be graduated, according to the beauty, fortune, and 
talents of each. ‘The chances of old-maid-hood cannot be the same 
for all, nor do I propose to insure all for the same age ; one may be 
tixed at twenty, another at twenty-five, and a third even so late as 
thirty-five. If after the expiration of the term agreed on, the lady 
remains without a husband, the indemnity must be paid, and this will 
constitute a fortune, which in many cases will obtain for her the 
partner she desires.” 

‘+ But will the company reserve to itself the power of acting in 
any way it may deem advisable, to procure husbands for the insured 
before the term fixed on.” 

** Most assuredly ; the company of course cannot renounce any 
means of bringing about its object, but must employ all which may 
seem advantageous ; in fact, the indemnity will scarcely ever be re- 
quired to be paid, and that is the reason why the speculation is so 
splendid.” 

“ Yes, 1 see that there must arise some gains.” 

** Immense profits, and not a single loss,” imterrupted the advo- 
cate of the new insurance company, seeing that his host was balan- 
cing towards the project. ‘If an insurance ts effected against death, 
nothing can hinder persons from dying : if it is made against fire, 
you insure against 
But in in- 


suring against remaining single, all you have to do is to marry off as 


how can you prevent houses from burning : if 
perils of water, how can shipwrecks be put a stop to’ 


quickly as possible your customers.” 

** [| suppose that the company will take care to have always at its 
disposal a number of gentlemanly bachelors, of good character and 
education, physicians, surgeons, lierary men, barristers, merchants, 
and screntifick men, whom it may employ to gain the hearts of those 
who are to be married.” 

“ That is an indispensable condition of success, and I intend taking 
on myself the care of that particular duty.” 

* Well, then, I am your man. Let the matter rest between us 
two—no noise, ho puffing—nothing but secrecy, activity and clever- 
ness. Get the bond of partnership prepared, and get the act, con- 
atituting the society, duty passed through the proper forms. I am 


In the eighteenth century |, 
everything was overturned, because the world doubted of everything ; 


willing to advance eight hundred thousand francs, which will be 
amply sufficient for the capital. You, on the other hand, will throw 
| into the stock your zeal and activity, and the profits shall be divided. 
I act generously, as you may perceive.” 

The young man took his leave, exceedingly satisfied with his 
| visit, and, springing into his cabriolet, returned to Paris. Ina few 
| days he brought the necessary papers, and the matter was speedily 
| concluded. After M. Lebrun had signed and returned them to the 
young speculator, he addressed him thus : 

‘* Monsieur, you are now director of the new company, and I need 
scarcely say that I wish you success. To prove to you, however, 
that I really have deeply at heart the success of our speculation, I 
| intend commencing the business myself by insuring my daughter. 
She shall be the first to figure in the list of young ladies insured to 
obtain a husband. Fill up the blanks of the printed form.” 

“ Age!" demanded the director. 

“ Seventeen.” 

‘** Name and sirname ?” 

* Euphemia Lebrun.” 

Face?” 

Decidedly pretty.”’ 

Talents ?” 

Musick, drawing, dancing, horticulture.” 


” 


-_ oo 


‘ Fortune 


on the day of her marriage.” 
*« That will do, monsieur.”’ 

“ You may fix the rate yourself, and the age at which the indem- 

| nity shall be paid,”’ said the father proudly, as he thought of the 
charms of his only daughter. 

“There is every reason to hope that Mademoiselle Euphémia 
| will have no claim on us for the indemnity,”’ said the young partner, 
|| as he collected his papers and departed. 

As he passed through the pleasure-grounds which surrounded the 
| vilia, in order to reach his cabriolet, which he had directed to wait 
|| for him at the gate of the park, he perceived a young and lovely girl 
lin the midst of the flowers, on which she was lavishing her cares. 


vy 
| Unaware that any one was near, she was singing a little air which 


Cinti Damourcau had made fashionable, as she tied up the flowers 

or watered them, where the heat had parched them up. The young 
j director paused a moment to admire the slight but well rounded 
|| figure, the glowing colour, and beautiful hair of the young person 
|| ** This undoubtedly,” thought he, ‘tis the daughter of M. Lebrun, 
I have commenced most fortunately. No danger of so fair a creature 
| being obliged to demand her indemnity.” He cast another glance 
| at the lady, and proceeded towards the gate. 
A fortnight had scarcely passed, when M. Lebrun retorned to his 
It was his daughter who teased 


house in the Chanssée d’Autin. 
He was astonished that his dear 


|} him into quitting the couatry. 
Euphémia should so suddenly abandon, in the midst of the summer 
season, her flowers which she loved so well. He naturally sought 
for some reason for such a change, and more than once said to him- 
| self, “Is it possible that she can by some chance or other have formed 
an attachment for some person at Paris !"’ At last he could no longer 
doubt that he had conjectured rightly: for her gaiety was fled, her 
musick, drawing, flowers, were all neglected, and a tear sometimes 
betrayed her secret. But who could have inspired this passion ! 
What opportunity was there for a gallant to press his suit? He was 
determined to discover the mystery. ‘My dear Euphemia,” said 
he, “‘you have become wonderfully serious. On what can your 
thoughts be always occupied’ What new sentiment has taken 
possession of your mind? Speak to me frankly; you knew how 
dearly I love you; can you have seen some person who has capti- 
vated your affections? If it is a proper match, you cannot doubt 
that I shal! be only too glad to unite you to him who will render you 
happy.” 
** Well, then, father, [ acknowledge I do love,” 


said Euphémia, 
. } hick : — 

with that timidity and hesitation which a young girl cannot free her- 
self from, even when confessing the state of her allections to her 
own father 

«And who is he?" said M. Lebrun 

* That is his secret as much as mine,” replied the daughter with 
*[ cannot speak of it without his consent ; but 


hie nz » 
nis name 


great tranquillity. 
[ will ask him, when I see him, to allow me to declare 
This reserve only excited the curiosity of M. Lebrun. He pressed 
his daughter more and more to name her lover. At last she said, 
** Give me only three days, and I will then conceal nothing from you.” 
The next day the young director of the new insurance company 
to promote inarriage, came to pay a visit to his partner “OO! my 
dear fellow,” said M. Lebrun, when he saw him, “* you would never 
guess—?" 
“Guess what?” 
* That my daughter is already inspired by the tender passion.” 
** Ob,” sand the director, ‘that must be the effect of the insurance.” 
Why, a month has 


By Jov e! 


If we have only another such piece of good fortune, the 


“A wonderful effect it is, at all events 


scarcely elapsed since the insurance took place you are 
fortunate 


fame of the company will be in every person's mouth 


They were conversing in this manner when Euphémia entered the 


room. She blushed on seeing the stranger 


“ My daughter,” said M. Lebrun to the young man. *‘ What do 


you think of her!” 

“She is admirable ! 1 can venture to predict she will not pass 
another year without—" 

** Father,” said the young girl, regarding by turns the two speakers, 
* | promised to inform you of the person whom I love. This is he !” 


** Good heavens ! is it possible,” cried the astonished capitalist. 


| ‘According to our regulations,” said the young director very 
gravely, “I was bound to seek every means not to allow the specified 
| time to pass without—” 

“True, true. But, Euphémia, how did you get acquainted with 
monsieur !"’ 

“TI saw him in the country one day, in going out. He used to 
come afterwards every day. He helped me to cultivate my flowers 
We walked out in the park, and, at last, as I found his visits too 
short, I thought that by coming to Paris I should see him more fre. 
quently, and for a longer time.” 

“In showing my zeal for the interests of the society,” continued 
the young speculator, * I considered—" 

** Come, my young friend,” said the still surprised father, “you 
are a clever fellow. Stunned as I have been, I must acknowledge 
that the matter has something amusing in it.” 

“T protest to you, I considered that I faithfully performed my duty.” 

You already have the eight hun. 


, 


“No use in talking of it now. 
dred thousand frances fortune.” 

‘Quite correct,” said the young man, taking Euphémia by the 
hand with the air of a martyr to his duty. ** This is a glorious be. 
ginning. We shall have such custom from this affair! 


| absolutely gain millions !” 


We most 





LETTER FROM LAURIE TODD. 


‘ All that I possess when I die, and eight hundred thousand francs 


OLD TIMES IN THE CITY OF NEW-YORK, 


Arter sailing ten weeks by every point in the compass, we dropped 

anchor opposite the old Fly Market, foot of Maiden-lane, on the 
|| morning of the sixteenth of June, 1794. It was Monday, and the 
weather oppressively warm. Nearly every one I encountered 
sported a slight summer dress, apparently fresh from the hands of 
jsome sonsie Dutch lass. The cartman with his clean frock, the 
mechanick with his white pants and blue nankeen jacket, the mer 
chant, clerk, weighmaster, and tidewaiter, with their hair in queue, 
and well powdered, all wore such an appearance of comfort, that | 
could not help mentally exclaiming, “If contentment dwells on 
earth, her tent is most assuredly pitched between the Fly Marke: 
and Delafield’s stores, Whitehall.” 

South-street, at this time, lay twenty feet under water. Between 
the Battery and Peck-slip, the stores were all built of wood with 
shingle roofs, with only one exception—this was the brick-store of 

My impression is, that these gentlemen 


Gouverneur and Kemble. 
were the most extensive shippers in New-York in those days. | 
remember, when I first arrived from Europe, gazing with astonish- 
ment at a vessel belonging to this firm, a ship of three hundred tons 
said to be the largest belonging to the port. As I had never seena 
ship until I visited the seaport from whence I sailed for this country, 
the reader may judge of my surprise and amazement. The slight 
materials of which the houses were chiefly composed, caused me to 
‘entertain fears for their safety, as | was led to suppose that tornadoes 
Indeed, in Scotland I 
It was during one oi 


| prevailed to an alarming extent in Ame ica 
have experienced several severe tempests 
these terrifick storms, that I saw the sheet-lead, which covered the 
roof of Holyrood House, Edinburgh, rolled up like a scroll by the 
mere power of the wind 

About this period, the Oswego Market stood in 
As my occupation lay in the vicinity, I ofter 


Maiden-lane 
fronting Broadway. 
spent part of the hour that was allotted me for dinner in the market 
in listening to the Bergen farmers and freemen of the city bargain- 
ing in the Dutch language. What a confusion of tongues! It ap 
I could hardly prevail upon myseli 


to believe that the mynheers possessed a language ; that they had a 


peared to me a periect babel 


medium whereby they could exchange their sentiments, express 
their wants and wishes, and give utterance to those feelings whi 
form a part and parcel of our nature ; or, if so, they had pretty muc 
the same mode of communicating their ideas as the wild-geese « 
my own country, as well as using a somewhat similar language 
little thinking that my own native tongue must sound equally harsh 
and uncouth in the ears of my honest Dutch friends, who then, by 
the-by, had the ascendancy in the city, in point of numbers. For 
the benefit of the rising generation be it known, at the time I am 
speaking of, there were more arrivals from Amsterdam than fron 
Liverpool ! 

I have a distinct recollection of an ancient-looking coloured mar 
He used to hang 


market, and perform such odd chores as were required 0! 


who rejoiced in the soubriquet of Coppie Gillie 


about the 





him by the butchers. It was said that he was the last of that un/or 
tunate company who were engaged in the Negro Plot of 1741-2 


pation in that affair, had acquired that nickname 


and from h | 


The ! 


lies at my elbow, printed in 1744,) were it only to show how the 


part c 
story of the Negro Plot is a very curious document, 

present generation have refined on the names of their grandfathers 
Forinstance, Varick ts there spelied Vaarck ; Cortwright, Kortrecht: 
Riker, Ryker; About 


od of the Negro Plot, New-York contained a population 0 


Codwise, Codweise ; Shdell, Sleydall, etc 
the per 


twelve thousand, of which one-third were, in all probability, nect 





The alarm and excitement occasioned by this plot ¢ 
I think 


g to the frequency of fires, that the inhabitants 


slaves 





entirely subside for f 


of 1799, own 


ty years afterward it was in the 
winter 
of thiscity conceived there wasa second plot on foot. A considera 
alarm prevailed, and every precaution was taken to avert the threa'- 
ened danger. During the first negro plot excitement, the provinc!s 
assembly of this state passed an act against popish priests, Jesuits, 
etc. They were forbid to say popish prayers, perform mass, or gi¥¢ 
absolution, under the penalty of imprisonment for hife. 


Tom, a slave, belonging to the widow Divertie Bradt, was tried 
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and condemned for setting fire to the house of Batfie Vandewater. | 
The speech of the recorder, in passing sentence, occupied nearly | 
one hour. ** Now,” said he, in conclusion, ‘it were but just to visit ti 
on your own pate the mischief you intended for others ; but as you | 
plead guilty, the court gives you the privilege of being hung, rather 
than being burned.” Some twenty whites and several hundred 
blacks were committed, tried, and many of them hanged or burnt 
Mr. David Grim told me, that he remembered seeing the negrocs 
burned on Windmill-hill, between Augustus-street and where the 
Park theatre now stands. After the first panick had subsided, new 
alarms were given. Blacks dared not be seen in the street at night 
without a lantern, and citizens were to be seen patrolling the streets. 
On the whole, during this great ferment, I believe many innocent 
persons suffered. If they confessed, they were hung, if they would 
not confess, they were burned; so it came to the same conclusion 
in the long run. 








LETTERS FROM CORRESPONDENTS. 


THE DIGHTON ROCK. 
Philadelphia, 11th December, 1838. 

Dear sin—lI observed in the Mirror, a few days since, an extract 
from the remarks of Governour Everett, of Massachusetts, on the 
subject of Indian writings or inscriptions on rocks ; which article 
was headed ‘a theory refuted,” and in which it was stated, that I 
had seen a vast many inscriptions similar to those on the ** Dighton 
Rock,” cut wn white quartz. 

Theld a long and very interesting conversation with Governour 
Everett (while in Boston) on this subject, when he showed me a 
great number of drawings made from that celebrated stone, and also 
a number of very ingenious and laboured theories respecting it. | 
never claimed to have refuted, nor would I undertake to refute any 
one of those theories ; but with due respect to the opinions of men of 
research and science whose notice it has attracted, I advanced free- 
ly my opinion with regard to it; and I must say to the world, as I 
said to Governour Everett, that in consequence of the frequency of 
similar inscriptions which I have met with in my western travels, 
this subject was not calculated to arrest my attention so strictly as 
it has the notice of those persons to whom it presents itself as a soli- 
tary instance—an anomaly which must needs be explained and 
understood. 

These inscriptions (I should think myself entirely safe in saying) 
are the works of Indian hands. I advance this opinion with con- 
fidence, because I have met many similar productions in the western 
country, and I have seen the Indian busily at work, recording his 
own totem, or mark, among those of his ancestors. 

Atthe “* Red Pipe-stone Quarry,” on the Coteau Des Prairies, the 
place where the Indians of North America procure the stone for 
their red pipes, (a place which I visited two years since,) there are 
thousands and tens of thousands of inscriptions, very similar in char- 
acter (and no doubt in meaning) to those on the rock above men- 
tioned. These inscriptions are cut in a very hard and close-grained 
quartz rock, which overlays, in part, the Red Pipe-stone quarry 
They are cut quite deep and lasting in the rock, varying from one 
sixteenth to one fourth of an inch in depth, and seem evidently to 
have been registered at different ages, for many of them had the ap- 
pearance of having just been finished, and others appeared so an- 
cient as to have acyuired, in every part of the excavation or cutting, 
apolish similar to that on the surface of the rock or wall, which is, 
in most parts, polished or glazed like the inside of an earthen pot 

I consider that there can be no other plausible theory advanced 
for the strange phenomenon of a perpendicular wall of rock, of thirty 
feet in height and two miles in length, constituted of the hardest 
quartz, presenting a surface, in most parts, splendidly polished ; than 
that it has got its polished or glazed surface by the action of the air 
and sun upon it: and when we contemplate the requisite time for 
such an effect to have been produced by such causes, it brings us 
to the conclusion that many of these inscriptions must be exceed- 
ingly ancient 

This strange ledge or wall breaks out on the summit of the co- 
teau or dividing ridge, between the head waters of the Saint Peter's 
and the Missouri rivers, and is, from the nature of the mineral, as 
well as from its appearance, and the Indian traditions respecting it, 
truly an anomaly in nature 

There is not, within fifty miles of it, in any direction, tree or bush, 
or mark of voleanick action, which could in any way lead to the con- 
clusion that the polished surface of the rocks was the result of igni- 
tion. And if there was even a plausible ground for such a belief, 
that argument would be refuted by the fact, which I before men- 
toned, that many of these inscriptions, which are deep and firmls 
cut into the rock, have acquired a polish similarto that on the surface 

I have never seen any instances of such Inscriptions or characters 
on“ wHiTe quart: rocks,” as was stated in the article in your pa- 
per, and which, I presume, was a typographical errour, nor have I 
ever seen them on quartz rocks of any kind, excepting at the Pipe- 
stone Quarry ; in which place the quartz is of a peculiar character; of 
alight gray and rose or flesh colour. It is very common in other 
parts of the great valley of the Mississippi and the Missouri, to meet 
such marks on sand-stone, and lime-stone rocks.* 

* Nor does this Red Pipe-stone Quarry present ** a wail of rock for several 
mules in extent, entirely covered with such inscriptions” (as has been stated 
®some of the papers to have been my representation.) There ts, to be 
Sure, at that place a wail of quartz rock for two miles in length, but on this 
wall there is scarcely a scratch of anv kind—near this wall, however, there 
we five huge granite boulders twenty-five feet high, (which are also objects | 
of great veneration and unscratched,) resting on a horizontal surface of se- 
eral acres of quartz rock, exactly similar to that of the wall, and it is on 


the surface of this rock and around these boulders, that the thousands of || 
inscriptions are to be seen. 


Those inscriptions at the Red Pipe-stone quarry have, undoubt- | 
edly, been made during centuries past, by the thousands and tens of 
thousands of Indians of different tribes who have been in the habit 
of performing a sort of pilgrimage there, for the purpose of supplying 
themselves with stone for their pipes. And though some of these 
figures, in clusters or groups, may have been registered as a record 
of some historical facts, or traditions, yet I consider that the princt- 
pal part of them have been produced for another purpose entirely, 
and exactly for the same purpose and with the same meaning as our 
people cut or scribble their names in a cavern, on a cupola, or any 
other extraordinary or famous place which they visit. Every tribe, 
and every band or family in a tribe, has its fofem, (using an Oyibbe- 
way word,) its coat of arms, or family name or symbol, by which it 
is known ; and so has every individual his mark or totem, which is 
the figure of an owl, a beaver, a reptile, a bear, ete., which he calls 
his medicine, (or mystery,) and just with the same vanity as white 
men, are they anxious to record them in any famous or remarkable 


| spot. 


Our records of treaties, anciently held and concluded with the 
tribes who inhabited the Eastern States, furnish us many instances, 
which are yet before the world, where the Indians have signed those 
instruments, by tracing with pen and ink upon the paper their éo- 
tem or symbol, which was in fact and in effect no more nor less 
than signing their names 

Five-hundred of these figures of animals, and birds, and unintelli- 
gible angles and lines nay be taken together in a group, at the Pipe- 
Stone Quarry, and studied by the scientitick world and the antiquary 
for ever, without their coming to any other correct and certain 
conclusion, in my opinion, than they would by reading over the 
names which are registered in Carver's Cave, or on the top of Brock’s 
Monument, to wit, that such and such persons had been there be 
fore them 

If future ages should visit such places, where our names are re 
gistered, and they should know nothing of our language, here would 
be to them a great curiosity ; and as soon as they could once leart. 
the characters with which they were written, they cou!d easily read 


, 


them all ; but what would they learn? Only our cognomens, and 
from them they would learn just as much of us and of our cus 
toms as we lear of the Indian from these countless marks and 
symbols. 

While it is certain that the North American Indians have no reg 
ular system of hieroglyphick writing ; 


they have many modes (though vague and unsystematick, and con- 


yet it is equally true that 


sequently unintelligible to us,) of recording dates and historical 
facts, by symbolick marks and inscriptions 
find, too, are exceedingly rare, and so will the theorist and antiqua 


These instances, | 


rian, who will hereafter visit these places, as I have done, with high- 
wrought hopes of drawing from them traditions and historical facts 


as records of ages past. When he happens to discover that among 


| the group of characters before him, there are, indiscriminately mixed 


and intermingled togetaer, and on the same stone, those of centu- 
ries gone by—of every age and date, down to the freshness and. 
newness of the present day—where may be seen an Indian actually 
carving his own totem among the marks of those who have long 
since mouldered away to nothwng 

At the Pipe-Stone Quarry are to be seen, perhaps, the greatest 
number and the greatest variety of Indian marks and inscriptions 
that can be seen at any place in America; as that place contains 
the totems of many different tribes, and the nature of the rock is 
such as to show very fairly the different ages of these numerous 
and confused entries ; and, no doubt, is the best place to form a just 
and correct theory with regard to such works. These traces are 
mostly made on the surface of a horizontal rock, over which one can 
walk and examine them to great advantage 

T had several Sioux Indians with me, who took great pleasure in 
pointing out their own marks or totems, and also those of their 
friends 
pains to show me the totems of the Chippeways, his enemies ; but || 


Quite an old man (and a medicine-man withal) took great 


he revered their marks, for ** those (said he) are wakons,” (spirit or 
medicines.) He showed me, also, the track of the Great Spirit, 
whom their traditions say, once stood upon this rock in the form of 
a very large bird, and having called all the tribes together, consecrated 
the pipe by meulding one irom a piece of the red stone with his own 
hands, and smoking it over them all. His track is deeply cut in the 
rock in the form of the foot of a large bird, and can be followed a 
great distance where he walked off. 

From the deductions I am obliged to make from the above, and 
numerous other instances I have met with I naturally suppose, with 
regard to the * Dighton Rock,” that it had been, perhaps, the site of an 
ancient Indian town, or famed for some battle or other remarkable 
secne, and this rock, having a conspicuous position and a suitable sur 


face for such marks, became gradually covered on 


tts face with the 
strange and unintelligible entries which we now find upon it, and about 
which a thousand different theories may be formed, and each one for 
ever resting, In my humble opmuien, on evidence e qually vague and 
Yours, ete 


uncertain GEORGE CATLIN 


CuHaRacTeR OF MOHAMMED atis.—The talent of the pacha must 
be acknowledged, and several enlightened t: mind and sent 
ment, and improvement of measures, must be ascribed to him; but 
much of that which strikes the eve would appear, on investigation, 
to be but the imbodying of Turkish principles in European forms, 
and legalizing evil by systematizing the power which inflicts it ; and, 
after every concession due to such improvements as he may have 
introduced, and to the extraordinary energy and ability by which he 
has guided his career, there ought to be but one opinion on his po- |! 
litical position—that it isa serious evil to the country, and to al) 


its ol 











| the publick interest depending on it. 


GRAVITIES AND GAIETIES. 


TOPICKS FOR THOUGHT. 


Tue books in circulating libraries are so liable to abuse that I am 
not much surprised, however I am grieved and incensed at these 
scribbling liberties ; but I am astonished to find that the crime is 
In the library of the Literary Society of 
Newcastle, and in some of the first libraries in other parts of the 
The most slan- 


known in higher quarters 


kingdom, I have seen evidence of its existence 
derous personal reflections are not spared, any more than the most 
silly ard unnecessary comments. Alterations are made in celebrated 
writers with the most sacrilegious audacity—dates are changed—the 
lie is given, and every species of remark that malice or stupidity, or 
both combined, can invent are fearlessly written. It has been ob- 
served that the reason why England had so few institutions open to 
the publick, as in France and in other foreign countries, was, that 
Englishmen would either steal their contents, or commit on them i- 
reparable injuries ; and certainly if foreigners had our base system 
of abusing books fully exposed to them, they would think this reason 
The Library 

ier be dark and gloomy, it 1s amply compensated by 


amply borne out by facts 

But if the w 
the continued light of the summer months. The nights begin to be 
middle of that month to the 
The sun 


verv short carly in May, and from the 
end of July, in Shetland, darkness is absolutely unknown 
scarcely quits the horizon, and his short absence is supplied by a 
bright twilight. Nothing can surpass the calm serenity of a fine 
summer night inthe Shetland Islands. The atmosphere 1s clear and 
unclouded, and the eye has an uncontrolled and extensive range 

the hills and the headlands then look more majestick, and they have 
a solemnity superadded to their grandem : the water in the bay ap- 


pears dark, and as smooth as glass; no living object interrupts the 
tranquillity of the scene, but a solitary gull skimming the surface of 
the sea; and there is nothing to be heard but the distant murmuring 
of the waves among the rocks. —Huffmann 
In the reign of Richard the second, the barons petitioned that no 
Villein (as the persons of labouring condition were then called) should 
be pemitted to send his sor to school. In our times the princes and 
nobles of the land, most distinguished for rank and fortune, for in 
telligence and virtue, are the patrons of schools for the education of 
the children of the poor, and among the foremost to assist in the es- 
tablishment of Mechanicks’ Institutions. —Higginson 
Swedenborg teaches as soon as death has seized upon the mortal 
art, that in general a state of inse nsibility for a time, shorter er 
onger, according to the general character of the dying person, and 
the disease of which he died, takes place. When all things are pre 
pared for the entire separation of the spirit from its frail tenement, 
it is awakened as from sleep, and Ly the operation of divine power, 
raised up in a spiritual body, a living human being, being immedi 
ately surrounded with objects of sense and human spiritual beings, 
who converse with it respecting the new state of life into which it 
has entered —/essay on Swedenborgianism 
The philosophick spirit is a talent acquired by labour, art, and long 
habit, and enables us to yuodge correctly of everything in the world 
It is an understanding that overlooks nothing, a union of just reason 
ings that nothing can overturn, a sure and judicious taste of what 
ever is excellent or vicious in nature. It is the rule of the true and 


the beautiful. Nothing, then, is perfect in the different productions 
of genius, but what is animated by this spirit; upon it particularly 


M. Nauce 


A phenomenon in the political world now took place, for a strip 


depends the glory of the Belles Lettres 


ling, just of age, upborne on the wings of royal and popular favour, 
succeeded to the post of Premier, and kept it upwards of twenty 
William Pitt, the 


Chatham, who had been the rival of Henry Fox, Lord Holland, to a 


years younger son of that William Pitt, earl of 


greater portion of eloquence than his father added all his ambition 


He was the first minister, since the accession of the house of Han 


over, who dared to remain in place in defiance to the declared sens 


of the House of Commons; and such was the gullibility of the na- 


tion, that merely by using the magick sounds of peace and economy, 


he contrived to involve it in more wars and debts than any other 


statesman since the Conquest. On great occasions he displayed an 


extraordinary portion of talent, but yet he, at the same time, did not 


stoop to cunning and chicanery, for his sole aim was success, and 


he was determined either to obtain or to preserve it at all hazards 
For a nd Pitt 


Dress is a religious daty But young ladies may be religious 


over-much ougitto be at their toilette at least one hour 


every day—at serious necdle-work two—and their thoughts chiefly 
occupied by dr there—that is to say, mentally devising various 
pretty fancies wherewithal to beautily their persons, and now and 
then producing a pattern into practice. Plenty of tune left in the 
twenty-four hours for reading and writing, and also for thinking about 
the next world Whatever you do with the next world, never torcet 
this: you were placed here to be pleasant and pretty, neat and tidy, 
to dance and sing, paint and embroider. Also, * still the house af 
fairs will call you hence, which, ever as vou can, with speed per 
form. You'll come aga and, with a greedy ear, devour up my 
discourse ; in which, heaven forind that any maiden should ever le 

fall her eve on o single syllable that mav awakea | sinful blush; on 
many, heaven grant that they may bring around the dear litle cozey 


corners of her lips the mantling of her inexpressible emile.""—Art of 
Dress 

An 
evident difference in the formation of the two planets is visible 
To distinguish the figure of Jupiter properly, it may be called an 


ellipsoid, and that of Saturn a spheroid — Herschel. 


{ viewed Jupiter, and compared its figure with that of Saturn 
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A WINTER WISH. 


“Old wine to drink—old wood to burn—old books to read, and old friends 
to converse with.” 


Old wine to drink ! 
Ay, give the slipp'ry juice, 
That drippeth from the grape thrown loose, 
Within the tun; 
Plucked from beneath the cliff 
Of sunny-sided Teneriffe, 
And ripened ‘neath the blink 
Of India’s sun! 
Peat-whiskey hot 
Tempered with well-boiled water ! 
These make the long night shorter, 
Forgetting not 
Good stout old English porter ! 


Old wood to burn! 
Ay, bring the hill-side beech 
There where the owlets meet and screech 
And ravens croak ; 
The crackling pine, the cedar sweet ! 
Bring too a clump of fragrant peat 
Dug ‘neath the fern! 
The knotted oak ! 
A faggot too, perhap, 
Whuse bright flame dawning, winking 
Shall light us at our drinking ! 
While the oozing sap 
Shall make sweet musick to our thinking 


Old books to read! 
Ay, bring those nodes of wit 
The brazen clasp'd, the vellum writ, 
Time-honoured tomes ! 
The same my sire scanned before, 
The same my grandsire thumbed o'er, 
The same his sire from college bore 
The well-earned meed 
Of Oxford's domes ? 
Old Homer blind ! 
Bright Horace, rake Anacreon by 
Tally, Plautus, Terence lie. 
Mort Arthur's olden minstrelsie ! 
Quaint Burton, quainter Spencer, ay 
And Gervase Markhatn's venerie ! 
Nor leave behind 
The Holye Booke by which we live and die ! 


Old friends to talk! 
Ay, bring those chosen few, 
The wise, the courtly, and the true, 
So rarely found! 
Him for my wine, him for my sted ! 
Him for my easel, distich, bud 
In mountain walk ! 
Bring W good! 
With soulful Fred; and learned Wili; 
And thee, my alter ego, (dearer stull 
For every mood.) 
These add a bouquet to my wine! 
These add a sparkle to my pine! 
If these I tine, 
Can books, or fire, or wine be good! New York American. 





THE MISERIES OF PROSPERITY. 


You remember Sir Giles ——— the skeptick—of —— Park. Itis 
generally supposed that he died abroad ; but no such thing—by some 
means or other the truth has come out. Weary of property and 
prosperity, and of having no wants ungratified but the greatest, that 
of knowing what he wanted; morose, suspicious, misanthropick, he 
had long quarelled with Providence for too amply providing for him ; 
and mere out of spite than conviction, had long professed himself an 
atheist. At the age of seventy he meditated a new scheme of happi- 
ness: the only bar to the execution of which, for some time after the 
conception of it, being that it would confer happiness on others, a 
thing he never by any chance intended. He had for years shut hiin- 
self up within his own domain, and had mostly taken his exercise by 
nightfall. In these nightly excursions he visited the owls, and the 
owls visited him, and they were mutually satisfied that they had no 
other society. It occurred to him that the monks of La Trappe must 
be an improvement on them, inasmuch as there must be less noise 
in the convent. He formed, therefore, the scheme to become a mem- 
ber of their or some other monkish order. Whither he retired is not 
known. He left his beautiful domains, just at the moment his ex- 
tensive lands and gardens were putting on their best summer looks, 
and gently breathing in every wind “ enjoy.” 

This invitation was too much for him, for he was determined not 
to enjoy anything. So he departed, ostensibly to pass a few months 
on the continent. Thither he went, taking with him only one old 
faithful domestick. He proceeded to the town of B———. Having 
been there a few weeks, he opened his scheme to this old and tried 
servant, and made him solemnly swear to keep the secret, and per- 
form his part in the scheme —to give out that he was dead—and to 
procure a mock funeral. And to secure his fidelity, he showed him 
a very beneticial codicil to his will, not available but in case of his 
real or supposed death. I pass over the condition of the poor old 
domestick—he had served his master too long to dispute his will 
and now there was a lurking wish that nobody else would dispute 
it. It had been law to him, and might have been in the eyes of 
others. The plan is agreed upon. The old domestick becomes ac- 
quainted with some of the under attendants at the hospital of 
and by their means, under pretence that his master is a professor of 
anatomy, procures a body and all mi 
nor matters prepared for the deception, tells the people of the house 
that a friend of his master’s had died suddenly while paying him a 
The body, under the real name of his master is cof- 


conveys it to his lodgings 


morning visit. 


fined, and magnificent orders given for the interment. Things being 
in this state, the domestick writes to the next heir an account of his 


{| 


| orders,”’ etc. ete. 


master’s sudden death ; that he had been obliged to deposit the body | 
in lead, and all was ready for the funeral, and “ waiting further | 


The heir arrives, with little show of sorrow, and, strange to say, 
this rather amused than offended the old gentleman, Sir Giles, who 


| now under the disguise of a red wig and other ways and means of | 


metamorphosis, at the recommendation of his servant to the under- 
taker, has become one of the official attendants upon his own fune- 
ral. Everything was magnificently ordered, as becoming the rank 


of so considerable a man. In his capacity of assistant undertaker, 


he was initiated into the mysteries, was even pleased with the sober 
riot and licentious decorum, the cheating, the pilfer, the knavery, 
and felt a new joy in his misanthropy. ‘ Hung be the heavens with 
black.” Though the undertaker spread showers of silk, and sus- 
pended as clouds his sombre broadcloth, they were to him but as 
Xerxes’ arrows, that shut out the day, but did not hit the sun of 
happiness that now for the first time shone in his heart. Happy to 
him was the day of his death, but far happier that of his burial. 
He looked upon his heir as the fool that had taken the burden off his 
shoulders; and as he would have only hated him the more had he 
shown any feeling on the occasion, he was quite indifferent to the 
degree of sorrow he affected or omitted to affect. After the funeral 
he walked away, no one ever knew whither, bequeathing as he fully 
believed to his heir, all the miseries of prosperity unalloyed. Among 
his papers were found his epitaph. The old domestick has recently 
died, and bequeathed his money to the Ebenezer Chapel at T———, 
and had disclosed before his death to relieve his conscience, so much 
as has enabled me to tell you the story. 


COQUETRY OF QUEEN ELIZABETH. 


The following account, which is given in Sir James Melvil’s Me- 
moirs of his Embassy from Mary, Queen of Scots, to Queen Elizabeth, con- 
veys an amusing description of female vanity and court artifice, and 
illustrates how far a rivalry of personal charms and accomplish- 
ments entered into the spirit with which Elizabeth persecuted the 
Scottish princess :—‘* The queen, my mistress, had instructed me to 
leave matters of gravity sometimes, and cast in merry purposes, lest 
otherwise I should be wearied, she being well informed of that queen’s 
natural temper. Therefore, in declaring my observations of the 
customs of Dutchland, Poland, and Italy, the buskins of the women 
were not forgot, and what country weed I thought best becoming 
gentlewomen. The queen said she had clothes of every sort, which 
every day thereafter, so long as I was there, she changed. One day 
she had the English weed, another the French, and another the 
Italian, and so forth. She asked me which of them became her 
best? I answered, in my judgment the Italian dress; which answer 
I found pleased her well, for she delighted to show her golden-co- 
loured hair, wearing a caul and bonnet, as they do in Italy. Her 
hair was more reddish than yellow, curled in appearance naturally. 
She desired to know of me what colour of hair was reputed best, 
and whether my queen's hair or hers was best, and which of them 
two was fairest. I answered the fairness of them both was not their 
worst faults, But she was earnest with me to declare which of them 
I judged fairest. I said she was the fairest queen in England, and 
mine the fairest queen in Scotland. Yet she appeared earnest. I 
anawered, they were both the fairest in their countries; that her ma- | 
Jesty was whiter, but my queen was very lovely. She inquired which 
of them was of highest stature? I said, my queen. Then, said she, 
she is too high; for I myself am neither too high nor too low. Then 
she asked what kind of exercise she used? I answered, that when 
T received my despatch, the queen was lately come from the high. 
land hunting ; that when her more serious affairs permitted, she was 
taken up with reading of histories; that sometimes she recreated 
herself in playing upon the lute and virginals. She asked if she 
played well? I said reasonably fora queen. That same day, after 
dinner, my lord Hunsdean drew me up toa quiet gallery, that I might 
have some musick, but he said he durst not avow it, where I might 
hear the queen play upon the virginals. After I had hearkened awhile, 
I took by the tapestry that hung before the door of the chamber, 
and seeing her back was towards the door, I entered within the cham- 
ber, and stood a pretty space, hearing her play excellently well; but 
she left off immediately, as she turned her about and saw me. She 
appeared to be surprised to see me, and came forward, seeming to 
strike me with her hand, alleging she used not to play before men, 
but when she was solitary, to shun melancholy. She'asked how | 
came there? L answered, as I was walking with my lord of Huns- 
dean, as we passed by the chamber door I heard such melody as ra- 
vished me, whereby I was drawn in ere I knew how, excusing my 
fault of homeliness as being brought up in the court of France, where 
such freedom was allowed : declaring myself willing to endure what 
kind of punishment her majesty should be pleased tu inflict upon me 
for so great an offence. Then she sate down now upon a cushion, 
and I upon my knees by her; but with her own hand she gave me 
a cushion to lay under my knee, which at first I refused, but she com 
pelled me to take it. She then called for my Lady Strafford out of 
the next chamber; for the queen was alune. She inquired whether 
my queen or her played best?) In that I found myself obliged to 
give her the praise. She said my French was good, and asked if 1 
could speak Italian, which she spoke reasonably well? 1 told her 
majesty [had no time to learn the language perfectly, not having 
been above two months in Italy. Then she spake to me in Dutch, 
which was not good; and would know what kind of books I most 
delighted in—-whether theology, history, or love matters? I said I 
liked well all the sorts. Here I took occasion to press earnestly my 
despatch. She said | was weary sooner of her company than she 
was of mine.” 


Persvit OF KNOWLEDGE UNDER DiFFIcULTIES.--During a conside- 
rable part of the time in which Savage was employed upon his tra- 
gedy of Sir Thomas Overbury, he was without lodging, and often 
without meat; nor had he any other conveniences for study than 
the fields or streets allowed him; there he used to walk and form 
his speeches, and afterwards step into a shop, beg for a few moments 
the use of pen and ink, and write down what he had composed upon 
paper which he had picked up by accident. 


NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. 
Messrs. Lea and Blanchard continue the publication of this light 


| and agreeable work. The etchings are spirited, and the story is sus- 


The fol. 


tained with the author's characteristick tact and genius. 
lowing extracts are from the number recently published 





A LONDON MORNING 


It wasa cold, dry, foggy morning in early spring; a few meagre 
shadows flitted to and fro in the misty streets, and occasionally there 
loomed through the dull vapour the heavy outline of some hackney- 
coach wending homewards. which drawing slowly nearer, rolled 
jangling by, scattering the thin crust of frost from its whitened roof, 
and soon was lost again in the cloud. At intervals were heard the 
tread of slipshod feet, and the chilly cry of the poor sweep as he 
crept shivering to his early toil; the heavy footfall of the official 
watcher of the night pacing slowly up and down and cursing the 
tardy hours that still intervened between him and sleep: the ram- 
bling of ponderous carts and wagons, the roll of the lighter vehicles 
which carried buyers and sellers to the different markets ; the sound 
of ineffectual knocking at the doors of heavy sleepers—all these 
noises fell upon the ear from time to tune, but all seemed muffled by 
the fog, and to be rendered almost as indistinct to the ear as was 
every object to the sight. The sluggish darkness thickened as the 
day came on; and those who had the courage to rise and pe ep at the 
gloomy street from their curtained windows, crept bach to bed again 
and coiled themselves up to sleep ‘ 

THE COUNTRY MANAGEK'S PONY. 


“He's a good pony at bottom,” said Mr. Crummles, turning to 
Nicholas. He might have beeu at Lottom, but he certainly was not 


| at top, seeing that his coat was of the roughest and most 1l-favoured 


kind. So Nicholas merely observed, * that he shouldn't wonder if 
he was.” * Many and many ts the circurt this pony has gone,” said 
Mr. Crommles, flicking him skilfully on the eyelid for old acquain 
ance sake. * He's quite one of us. His mother was on the stage.” 
** Was she, indeed !"’ rejoined Nicholas. ** She ate apple-pie at a 
circus for upwards of fourteen years,” said the manager; “ fired 
pistols and went to bed in a nmight-cap: and, in short, took the low 
comedy entirely. His father was a dancer.’ ** Was he at all distin- 
guished?” ‘* Not very,” said the manager. “ He was rather a low 
sort of pony. The fact is, that he had been originally jobbed out 
by the day, and he never quite got over his old habits He was 
clever in melodrama too, but too broad—too broad. When the mo- 
ther died, he took the port wine business.” * The port wine busi- 
'” cried Nicholas. ** Drinking port wine with the clown,” said 





ness 
the manager : 
of the glass and choked humself, so that his vulgarity was the death 


“but he was greedy, and one night bit off the bow! 


| of him at last.” 


NICHOLAS AND THE DRAMA. 


“Upon my word,” said Nicholas, taking the manager aside, “] 
don’t think I can be ready by Monday.” ** Pooh, pooh,” replied Mr 
Crummles. “ But reaily I can't,” returned Nicholas ; “ my inven- 
tion is not accustomed to these demands, or possibly I might pro- 
duce —,” “ Invention ' what the deuse has that got to do witht!” 
cried the manager, hastily. ** Everything, my dear sir."’ ** Nothing 
dear sir,” retorted the manager, with evident impatience. ** Do vou 
understand French!” * Perfectly well.” 
manager, opening the tabie-drawer, and giving a roll of paper from 
it to Nicholas. “There, just turn that ito English, and put your 
name on the titlepage,” said Mr. Crummles, angrily; “1 have 
often said that I wouldn't have a man or woman in my company that 
wasn’t master of the language, so that they might learn it from the 
original, and play it in English, and by that means save all this trou 
ble and expense.” Nicholas smiled and pocketed the play. 


” 


* Very good,” said the 


LAUGH, LADY, LAUGH, 
Laugh, lady, laugh ; 
There's no avail in weeping 
Grief was never made 
To be in beauty's keeping. 
Tears are of a stream 
Where pleasure lies decaying ; 
Smiles, like rays of light, 
O’er sunny waters playing 
Laugh, lady, laugh. 
Sing, lady, sing ; 
There is a charm in singing, 
When melody its spells 
Upon the air is flinging 
Sweet sounds have often won 
More than the fairest faces ; 
And harps have ever been 
The plaything of the graces 
Sing, lady, sing. 
Love, lady, love ; 
There's always joy in loving; 
But sigh not when you find 
That man is fond of roving ; 
For when the summer bee 
Takes wing through beauty’s bowers, 
He knows not which to choose 
Among so many flowers 
Love, lady, love 


FASCINATION OF THE SNAKE. 


The night had been remarkably mild and clear, and the sun rose 
We traversed many plains of firmer 
So early even a* 


in an almost cloudless skv. 
surface than those crossed on the previous day 
nine, a. M. the heat was oppressive. On one of these plains [ wit- 
nessed an instance of the peculiar fascination attributed to the ser- 
pent race. A large snake, lying at full-length on the plain, attracted 
our attention, and I wished to take it alive, but as Roach, the col- 
lector, was ata distance, some time elapsed before preparations 
were made forthat purpose. ‘The ground was soft and full of holes 
into which it would doubtless have disappeared as soon as it was 
alarmed. The rest of the party came up, yet, unlike snakes in gen 
eral, who glide rapidly off. this lay apparently regardless of noise, of 
even of the approach of the man, who went slowly behind it and 
seized itshead. At that moment a little bird fluttered from beside 
a small tuft within a few feet of the snake, and seemed, as the men 


believed, scarcely able to make its escape 
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LITERARY ODDS AND ENDS. 


—_ 


How A MAN FEELS WHEN ABOUT TO GET MARRIED.—It is said to 
be a serious thing for a girl to leave mamma, and entrust herself to 
the keeping of the man of her heart. No doubt it is so, but we pro- 

to show that even the sterner sex cannot surrender up their 
singleness without some misgivings and trepidation. in the first 
Jace, then, the victiun of matrimony feels that he must surrender 
up the companions with whom he has so long held close communion. 
His evenings, instead of being spent at the club or the engine-house, 


must be devoted to a charming young creature, whose guileless | 


heart must find very different entertainment from that to which he 
has been accustomed. But thisis notall. He knows that after he 
has become bound ia the silken cord of matrimony, he is no longer 
a welcome visitant in those circles where, while free, wreathing 
smiles and glowing eyes strove to wreath a net for his feet. He 
knows that while a “ bachelor 1s welcome wherever he goes,” a 
married man is regarded as one dead, and crossed off the books, no 
longer “available” to the fair. In addition to all these unhappy 
circumstances, he has become the head of a family. Then 
** Throng the busy shapes into his mind,” 


of silks, and calicoes, doctors’ bills, and duns of debt that he never 
reaped the benetit of. Like the horse in the mill, he has a task to 
perform for others. He is no longer free to embrace poverty or 
wealth. No wonder that the voung bachelor looks sad, when the 
hour of his enthralment approaches. No wonder that, with an angel 
at his side, he looks woful. 


NaTure OF TRUE ELEGANCE.—The women of Spain and Spanish 
America are celebrated throughout the world for the elegance of 
their walking, and fur the way in which they carry their veil or man- 
tila. Knowing it only from books, we cannot say precisely in what 
the beauty of their walk consists: but we take it for something 
between stateliness and vivacity—between a consciousness of their 
being admired, and that grace which is natural to any human being 
who is well made, till art or diffidence spoils it. It is the perfection, 
we doubt not, of animal elegance. We have an English doubt, 
whether we should not require an addition or modification of some- 
thing, not indeed diffident, but, perhaps, not quite so confident ; 
something which, to the perfection of animal elegance, should add 
that of intellectual and moral refinement, and a security against the 
chances of coarseness and violence But all these are matters of 
breeding and bringing up, ay, of * birth, parentage, and education,” 
and we should be grateful when we can get any one of them. Better 
have even a good walk than nothing, for there 1s some refinement in 
it, and moral refinement too, though we may not always think the 
epithet very applicable to the possessors. Good walking and good 
dressing, truly so called, are alike valuable, only inasmuch as they 
afford some external evidence, however slight, of a disposition to 
orderliness and harmony within; of shapeliness and grace in the 
habitual movements of the soul. 

A canpipate’s pLeDGEs.—After the Rochdale demonstration last 
week, the clown or fool to the circus came forward inte the middle 
of the ring, there being not less than two thousand persons in the 
house, and, appealing to the audience for their sutfrages, called upon 
them to elect him their member. He said, “Gentlemen, my quali- 
fications are that [ am a fool and a beggar; I will promise to fill my 
own pockets first, and then yours, if there is anything to spare. I 
will bring in bills to do away with all taxes, and keep every poor man 
out of the publick purse without work. Every raan shall eat, drink, 
get drunk, and beat his wife to boot, without paying for it. I will 
abolish all labour or work, and every man shall have as many clothes 
as he likes without paying a farthing for them. I will abolish all 
magistrates, judges, police officers, bailiffs, sheriffs, jails and jailers, 
executioners, stocks, and whipping-posts, as I hold them to be directly 
opposed to true and rational! liberty.”” At this stage of the address, 
the master of the ring, fearing that his fool might, in his satire, be 
going too far with the audience, pulled the chair from under the pa- 
triot’s feet, and whipped him round the ring, exclaiming, ** Oh, sir, 
you know how to justly pay a patriot’s wages." 

A CONTRADICTION IN Destnes.— We are for lengthening our span 
of life in general, but wauld fain contract the parts of which it is 
composed. ‘The usurer would be very well satisfied to have all the 
time annihilated that lies between the present moment and next 
quarter day. The politician would be contented to lose three years 
in his life, could he place things in the posture which he fancies they 
will stand in after such a revolution of time. The lover would be 
glad to strike out of his existence ail the moments that are to pass 
away before the happy meeting. Thus, as fast as our time runs, we 
should be very glad in most parts of our lives, that it ran much faster 
than it does. Several hours of the day hang upon our hands; nay, 
we wish away whole years, and travel through time as through a 
country filled with many wild and empty wastes, which we would 
‘ain hurry over, that we may arrive at those several little settlements 
or imaginary points of rest which are dispersed up and down in it. 

Tue pucness pe erocire.—The sad intelligence of the death of the 
Duchess de Broglie, which took place a short time since at Broglie, 
n Normandy, has caused a general feeling of the deepest regret 
throughout all classes in Paris. This lamented lady was grand- 
daughter to Necker, and daughter to the celebrated Madame.de Stael. 
Admired and beloved by the rich—adored by the poor—her life was 
a beautiful model of female excellence, a bright example in which 
every domestick virtue was blended with all those graces that adorn 
acourt; as cultivated in mind as she was graceful in demeanour, 
she attracted all hearts by her gentle sweetness, and won universal 
homage by the charms of her conversation. The fascinations of her 
voice and manner are well known to all who ever beheld her. ‘The 
poor and the needy will bear testimony to her virtues as a christian, 
but it is only her own immediate family, and those who had the hap- 
piness of being admitted to her domestick circle, that can duly esti- 
mate the rare union of those many excellencies, which will long 
cause her to be remembered with affectionate regret. Madame de 
Broglie has bequeathed to her disconsolate husband, with whom she 
passed five-and-twenty years of uninterrupted happiness, two sons, 
the youngest only three years of age, and one daughter, married to 
the Viscomte d’ Haussonville. 

NAMAQUA IDEA OF THE stN.—The sun, by some of the people of 
this benighted land, is considered to be a mass of fat, which descends 
nightly to the sea, where it is laid hold of by the chief of a white 
man’s ship, who cuts a portion of tallow off it, and giving it a kick, 
itbounds away, sinks under the wave, goes round below, and then 
comes up again in the east next morning, iis fat having grown again. 


| speech, the first exclamation he made was, “I wonder if Bill has | 
|| manted house owned and occumed by a Mr. Smith 


TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


We have been favoured by Mr. George Combe with aniateresting article relating 
to the phrenological developments of Sir Walter Scott, for which we would ex- 
press our obligations. It shall appear in our next number. We must deciine the 
following communications :— An ** Address to Fanny Wright,” © Patnots and 
Poetasters,” ** Ode to the New Year,” * Sonnet to Miss Clifton,” * Chris- 
topher Cabb,” “ Astoria,” * Theatrical Costume,” and the articles ngned 
“¥. 2.” L. N.,.”* V.,” * Longinus, Jr..” * Bi..” ** Aspasia and Meeta.” 
In commencing the new year, we have only to assure our readers that pains will 
be taken to increase the value of the Murror, and render ul more and more wor thy 
their patronage. A beautiful engroving, tiiustretive of western scenery, ts ta 
preparation, and will speedily be presented to our readers. Additional pains 
toril be taken to furnish new and good musich, and our list of regular contributors 
wil be considerably increased. 
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New-year's day in New- York.—* A happy new-year '" 
associations cling about that gentle and time-sanctioned phrase 
What recollections of childhood—of blameless, joyous, heart-aban- 
doning childhood! “A happy new-year!” How would we count 

' the lagging hours that preceded the morning twilight, that we might 
be first to thunder the welcome invocation in the ears of the sleeping 
houschold! What a triumph was it to anticipate all rival watchers in 
giving utterance to the wish! How earnest the ambition! How de- 
lightful its fulfilment! Before this number may reach many of our 
readers, the new year will have commenced its course, the old will have 
broken upon the fading shore of the past! Why may we not give or 
reciprocate the wish, ‘a happy new-year!"’ There is a sanctity 

about the day in this city, a peculiar association attached to it, which 


we seem to have inherited from our Dutch progenitors. It is a day 


of general reconciliation and good-will. The little asperities of the 


old year are wiped away and forgotten. *“ We have been frends 
together, shall a light word part us now!" No 
Old friends take each other by the hand, and forget 


Long-parted associates 


It is a day of joy 
and conciliation 
their little affronts and estrangemcnts 

renew their past sympathies and intimacies. There may have been 
coldness or injury, but it is forgotten in the genial glow of feeling 
which the peculiar character of the day engenders. It 1s a noble old 
custom, and we wonder that it is not adopted to a greater extent by 
our sister cities. The immunities of the day are in the highest de- 
gree beneficial to the social interests and character of our community, 
in dissolving ancient feuds, softening unworthy prejudices, and quick- 
ening the social charities. The custom offers a sort of sanctuary, 
to which enemies may fly, and save themselves from cach other's 
persecution Let the immunity be respected, and let the custom 


flourish while the Hudson circles Manhattan with its silver arm ! 


Holiday presents.—Among the many appropriate gifts for Christ- 
mas and New Year, which cluster like blossoms and flowers upon 
the shelves of our book-stores, we may designate the * Scripture 
Tales,” by Miss Graham, published by John S. Taylor 
| cuts to this work are executed by Adams, in his most exquisite style, 
The original design on the frontispiece by 


The wood- 


and are really beautiful 
Chapman is worthy of that gifted artist, and worthily is it engraved 
by Adams. The * Life of Christ,” published by the Harpers, is 
| another admirable work for the young, embellished in a style of ex- 
traordinary neatness. The engravings by Adams and the designs 
by Chapman, add much to the value of the buok. The engraved 
ttlepage is a byou im itself, and strikingly effective. This book ts 
| well calculated to inspire the young with a taste for scriptural his- 
jtory. Stoll another present for the season remains upon our table 
It is entitled “ My Son's Book,” and is issued in a neat style by F 
| W. Bradley. 
the advice to the young ts judicious and conveyed in a very pleasing 
In addition to all these we should not omit to mention the 


These are all 


Jt 1s embellished with a good steel engraving, and 


form. 
| array of juvenile books published by S. Colman 
and address themselves captivatingly to the 
The improved 


creditably “got up,” 
eve, as well as the intellect and fancy of the young 
stvle of publishing children's books, cannot fail to be of good effect 
in improving and refining the taste of the rising generation for the 
fine arts. Instead of the coarse homely wood-cuts, which used to 
be palmed off upon the publick a few years since, we see ingenious 
designs tastefully engraved, and suiied to awaken a sympathy with 
We cannot doubt 


| the elegancies of art in the mind of the young 
that the consequences will be highly beneficial to the progress of 


the arts of painting and design in this country. 


| Launch of an iron ship.—A Liverpool paper states that an iron 
ship built in that place has been recently launched. As a model 
She has somewhat of the Ame- 


she is described as very beautiful 

rican build about her bows, has great breadth of beam, and a fine 
lrun. With the exception of her decks she is entirely built of iron 
She is two hundred and seventy-one tons old measurement, twenty- 
four feet six inches breadth of beam, thirteen feet ten inches depth 
of hold, and ninety-six feet keel, and has ninety-nine feet nine inches 
for tonnage. All being ready, at eleven o'clock the dagger was 
knocked down, and the beantiful vessel, with all her masts and rig- 
She was christened the 
When in the water 


ging up, glided majestically into the river 
** Lronsides,” and is intended for the Brazil trade 
| she floated like a cork, and her masts were as still as possible 


A serious consideration.—Two \ittle fellows, while skating re- 
cently on a pond in Salem, fell through the ice. ‘Their fall was ob- 
served by some men on shore, who ran to their assistance and res- 
cued the lads from drowning. The eldest brother was able to walk, 
| but the other was nearly exhausted. They were taken to their | 


mother’s house, and as soon as the younger brother was restored to | 


' saved my skates.” 


Dunlap Gallery —This exhibition closes on the fifth of January 
We trust that no true lover of the arts will omit seeing the beautiful 
collection of American paintings here offered to pubhick inspection 
The very choicest gems from the parlours of our most respectable 
and opulent citizens are here collected, and another such opportunity 
of witnessing in one coup-d'ail the chef-d’aurres of many of our 
first artists will not soon be presented In addition to the Iwo splen- 
did paintings by Cole, the Past and the Present, many new paintings 
have been recently contributed which add much to the attractions 


of the exhibition. Remember that it closes on the fifth 


Thorwaldsen —This great Swedish sculptor was recently ho 
noured with a grand banquet at Stockholm, at which three hundred 
Nu- 


merous artists and men of literature and science were alse present 


guests, one hundred of whom were ladies, sat down to table 


Hopes had been entertained that Thorwaldsen would remain for some 
years in his native land; but he has stated that the climate of Italy 
has become more than ever necessary for hie health, and it is there 
fore probable that he will leave Sweden before the end of the year 
He was to pass through Frankfort on bis way to Italy, being wvited 
by the senate to give his advice on the placing of the statue of 


Goethe, which the city has engaged him to execute 


Mr. Catlin's letter.—Our readers will find on another page a letter 
from Mr. George Catlin, in relation to the hueroglyphicks on the 
Dighton Rock, which have so long mystified the antiquaries of our 
own country and of the descendants of the Northmen of Europe 
Mr. Catlin has had great experience among the North American 
Indians, and we need not add that he is a sagacious and intelligent 
observer. We are disposed to think that his surmises with regard 
to the inscription on the Dighton Rock are correct, and that it has 
been erroneously attributed to a Phenician or Scandinavian ongin 


Head-dresses —A Parisian chronicler of fashions savs -—" Some 
of the last French head-dresses have curious velvet figures in most 
relreved with silver, and trmmed with 


of them. A crown of blue, 


silver blonde, looks exceedingly well. A green velvet, trimmed 
with gold blonde, 1s known by the name of “ Blanche, of Castile.” 
Another handsome head-dress is a ponceau velvet, relieved with 
pearls, and ornamented with silver berbes. Blond and roses, lace 
and garlands of flowers are used on those called the Tyrolien and 


the Bernows. All of them look well.” 


Quick travelling. —The rhapsodical wish of the bombastick lover, 

who is made to exclaim, 
“ Ve gods, annihilate both space and time'” 

seems ina fair way of fulfilment. The newspapers have recently 
given an account of a gentleman, who, quitting New-York on the 
sixteenth of August, and returning to his home in Pennsylvania on 
Tuesday the twenty-fifth of September, was absent but forty daye, 
and yet traversed a greater space in that tune than was accom- 
plished by the Israelites im their forty years’ journey in the wilder 


ness. So much for rail-roads and steam-ships ! 


Railways.—A medical observer sends the following good advice 
to the editor of a London paper:—* All persons travelling on rail 
wavs are strongly recommended not to Gx their eyes too mtently on 
objects which they pass, as doing so is likely to prove both pamful 
and injurious to those most delicate orgarns, ‘This is especially 
urged to those who may have a tendency towards a determination 


of blood to the head, as being very likely to increase that tendency.” 


Theatrical —The play of Velasco was produced at the Park on 
the twentieth, and the third night of the representation hberally a; 
propriated to the benefit of the author. Mr. Maywood, of the Chest 
nut-street theatre, has also set apart a third night, in a very hand 
some manner, for a similar purpose. Velasco is likewise in prepa 
ration at the Franklin theatre, where Mr. Dinneford has not been 


behind-hand in extendmg the same courtesy 


The lron-tamer.—Mr. Van Amburgh, the enterprising American, 
appears to be quite a dion in his way in London. He has been per 
forming his wonderful exploits with wild beasts at Drury-lane thea 
tre. A new piece, called * Charlemagne,” has been got up at great 
expense, for the purpose of introducing him and his savage compa 


Alas for old Drury and the * legitimate drama 


nions hia 

American travelling sketches.—We perceive that Bentley, in his 
continues to publish long extracts from Jeweit's 
The number for November con 
tains the whole of the amusing chapter upon * Parisian eatin, - 
Mr. Jewett is a resident of Ohio 


” 


* Miscellany, 
“ Passages in Foreign Travel.” 


house “Sy 


Sale of a city. —We learn from the Arkansas Times, that “the 


city of Rockroe was sold a few days since for taxes.” We are not 


informed whether the inhabitants were thrown into the bargain 


| Boz.—The publisher of Bentley's Miscellany advertises that that 
journal will be enriched with a new work from the pen of Charles 
| Dickens, with the title of “ Barnaby Rudge,” 


Twist,” now in course of pul)lication, is completed 


s0 soon as ** Oliver 


A dear kiss —Not long since a woman, in North Carolina, shot 
her husband through the head, for kissing another. This was li'- 
erally illustrating the languaye of Othello, where he talka of * dying 
upon a kiss.’ 


Mr. Dunlap's Exhiintion. —Every one admits that this is the best 
| collection of paintings by native artists ever exhibited in this coun 
| try It is indeed honuurable to American talent and teste 


| A bull taken by the horns. —A contemporary speaks of an wnte- 
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SECOND VERSE. 


Oh! what was love made for, if ’tis not the same, 
Through joy and through torments, through glory and shame ? 


I ask not if guilt’s in that heart, 


I but know that I love thee, whatever thou art! 


THIRD VERSE. 


Thon hast call’d me thy angel, in moments of bliss,— 
Still thy angel I'll be, mid the horrours of this ;— 
Through the furnace, unshrinking, thy steps to pursue, 
And shield thes, and save thee, or perish there too! 











TO A BRIDE. 
Onginal. 

Tu’ lovely and loved art thou, sweet bride, 
With thy heart's chosen by thy side ! 
With snowy robe, and wreathed hair, 

And fairy form, and joyous air, 
And — that rings so blithesomely, 
We think of a bird when we think of thee. 

Th’ orient-tinge is on thy brow, 
Deep'ning, silently, even now 
As we gaze upon a thing so fair, 

And wish thou might’st for ever there 
In visionary beauty dwell : 
A cloud-like form, a dream-like spell ! 

A spell we would not, could not break, 
A sheeny ray upon the wake 
Of life's dull stream—insatiate ; 
Again, again to contemplate ! 
Why should the spirit of change be here, 
To wrap in gloom a sunny sphere ’ 
To grasp the lightning, and sere, and blight, 
And spread out the tempest dark as night! 
To blanch that cheek, whose blushes tell, 
Gently as those on th’ wave-tuned shell, 
Where th’ deep beloved hath an answ’ring tone, 
A joy and a musick—like thine own! 

h, banish th’ pain of the decree, 
Whose law is mutability ! 
And lvok on the bride—whose thoughts serene, 
Linger awhile on her home, and th’ scene 
Of childhood's hours! The mother's eye, 
Watches again o'er her infancy ; 
Her voice hath a tone of tenderness, 
Deeper than failing words express, 
In th’ eloquence of changeless love, 
And th’ fervent prayer she sends above ! 
The sisters, with a sudden bound, 
Clasp her, and fondly gather round, 
And “ wish,"’ alas! they cannot say, 
But “ wish she would not go away !" 
And little brothers, wond'ring, cling, 
* Ah, sister, whence got you that rg?" 
And father, mother, ah, how dear! 
Awake a momentary tear. 
But it is gone! and th’ broken sheaf 
Is re-entwined with another leat ' 
While home-fraught, sweet affections rest 
Upon the head for ever blest! 


w. 


|| this respect the ordinances of the church. 


'| Peter was a fisherman, and he therefore ordained fasts, 


Anecdote and Gossip. 





Wotsxy anp ats “roou.’’—Among the cardinals who are recorded 
as having kept fools, our own Wolsey must not be forgotten ; and 
he would seem to have good cause to repent of having disobeyed in 
Wolsey, who, as is well 
| known, was the son of a butcher, received no heartier congratulations 

on obtaining his cardinal’s hat than those which his jester offered 

him. “Thank heaven! you are a cardinal,” said the jester, ‘* now I 

have nothing more to desire than to sce you pope.” ‘The cardinal 

| inquired of him his reasons for this wish. ‘ Why,” said he, “St. 

that fish 

might fetch a better price; now, your eminence being a butcher 

bred, would, of course, abolish fasts, and command us to eat meat, 
that your trade might flourish.” 

ImitaTION oF styLe.—** Charles,” said John Kemble, in an af- 

| ter-dinner conversation to Matthews, “there is one peculiarity of 


| 
| 


| plied the pompous tragedian, in his usual solemn manner, ** take 
| snuff with the left hand ; the right hand, from its being constantly 
applied to all ignoble purposes. is unworthy of such a high office.” 


A pisrressine cass.—‘*If I had only seen Robin before he be- || 


cam’ insensible it wad hae been some consolation,” said a worthy 
retailer of ale and British spirits, to an acquaintance a few days after 
the death of a brother in a neighbouring town. * Ah! to be sure— 
a great consolation, indeed,” responded his friend, with an aspect of 
the deepest commiseration. *‘ Ah,” continued the bereaved relative, 
blubbering at the mournful recollection, ** he had twa yold watches, 


and I'm sure, gin I had got there in time, he wad hae gi’en me ane | 


0 them!" 

‘THe wages oF tTreason.—Two sons of Benedict Arnold, the 
traitor, are yet living in England, and in receipt of a joint pension of 
one hundred and sixty-two pounds. 
William F. ; and their ages fifty-seven and forty-four. The Lon- 
don Spectator makes the following comment cn this reward of trea- 

| son: * Without passing any judgment on Arnold's morality, we ad- 
mit that his sons are entitled to the pension" 

Wexsu suits. —At a ford in South Wales is a board with this 


| inscription :—Take notice when this board is under water the river || 
is impassable.”"—An Act of Elizabeth orders the Bible and Praver || 


Book to be translated into Welsh, for the purpose of making the 

| Welsh learn English.—* Did you ever remember so wet and cold 
a summer!” said a lady to Mr. Rogers. 
ter,” replied the wag. 


No @o.—An old gentleman, who used to frequent one of the cof- 


| 


|| fee-houses in Dublin, being unwell, thought he might make so free | 


|| as to steal an opinion concerning his case ; accordingly, one day he 


Their names are James R. and | 


* Yes, madam, last win- | 


Bear-nvuntinc.—nints.—Stand firm: ten to one, if you do 80, 
Bruin will turn on some one else. If you run, he is sure, if not pre- 
vented by a shot, or enfeebled by loss of blood, to run after you; 
| and your chance of escape is but small, for Bruin enters into the spi- 
rit of the chase much more than your nervous agitation will allow 
| you to do, and will dodge you round the trees with the greatest 
coolness imaginable; then, if you manage to get the start of him for 
sufficient time to allow you to climb a tree, it would astonish you 
with what celerity the animal would drag his clu.nsy carcase up the 
| tree after you, whetting his teeth and growling, with perfect indifference 
|| as to your feelings on the occasion—then yoa must make up your 
mind for a fatal embrace or risk a leap on to some other tree, or let 
yourself down by one of the thinner branches to the ground. 
Wir.—As true wit generally consists in the resemblance and cen- 
|| gruity of ideas, false wit chiefly consists in the resemblance and con- 
| gruity sometimes of single letters, as in anagrams, chronograms, 
|| pograms and acrosticks : sometimes of words, as in puns and quib- 


1] 


||) mine which vou have never caught hold of.” “Eh! ch i ex: |! bles : and sometimes of whole sentences or poems, cast into the fig- 
|| claimed the mimick, “ what's that! what's that ?’—I always,” re- | ures of eggs, axcs, or altars 


Nay, some carry the notion of wit 0 
|| far, as to ascribe it even to external mimicry; and to look upon 
|| man as an ingenious person, that can resemble the tone, posture, or 
|| face of another. 
Trutu.—The study of truth is perpetually joined with the love of 
|) virtue ; for there is no virtue which derives not its original from 
| truth; as, on the contrary, there is no vice which haa not its begin- 
| ing ina falshood. Truth is the foundation of all knowledge, and 
|| the cement of all societies. 
Lerrer-writinc.—A French wife wrote this affectionate and le 
conick letter to her husband :—*' Je vous écris parceque je n'ar rien 
| @ faire: Je finis, parceque je n'ai rien a dire.” I write to you, be 
cause I have nothing to do: I end my letter, because I have nothing 
to say. 


Quarrets.—Two things well considered would prevent many 
|| quarrels: first, to have it well ascertained whether we are not dis- 

puting about terms rather than things; and, secondly, to examine 
|| whether that on which we differ is worth contending about 


|| Presupice.—A sick man being urged to send fora physician, re 
| pled—** No, I wish to die a natural death.” 


EPIGRAM. 


A wag, most ungrammatical, whose ear 

Was stunn’d with sudden tumult, in his fear, 
Ask'd in bad phrase, * if any thing was broke '” 
“No,” ered a second, * we've but crack'd a joke.” 


\ 








| Published every Saturday, at No. 1 Barclay-street, next to the corner of 
|, Broadway. Terms, FIVE DOLLARS per annum, payable, In all cases, in && 


Famity Lixeness.— Shouldn't you know this was my son to || took an opportunity of asking one of the faculty, who sat in the same || vance. All letters must be post-paid, and directed to the editor. 
look at him!” asked a man of his neighbour—‘ Yes"—was the re- || box with him, what he should take for such a complaint’ ‘ Advice,” 
ply—** for the maker's name is stamped upon the blade.” : 


4 said the doctor. 





G. P. Scott, Priater, corner of John and Gold-streets. 
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